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IMPORTANT to TEACHERS 


Methods of Instruction and Organ- 
ization in the Schools of Ger. 
many. By Joun T. Prince, Agent Mase. 


State Board of Education. Cloth, $1.00 net. | perf 


By mail, $1.15 


Miss ELLEN HyDE, Prin. State Normal School, 
Framingham, Mass: ‘It gives with simplicity, 
directness, and discrimination just such details of 
organization and methods which are now useful to 
teachers, but which are a | omitted in treat- 
ises on foreign school systems. Itis well arranged 
for use as areferepce bovok and as a basis for com- 
parison and suggestions will be of great value to 
American teachers. 


The Picturesque Geographical 
Readers. Third Book. The Land We 
Live In. Part 1. By CuArves F, KING. 
Very fully illustrated. Cloth, 56 cents, net. 
By mail, 64 cents. 

In this new volume of the Picturesque Geograph- 
ieal Readers Series, the narrative style adopted in 
the first book is continued, and travels and investi- 
gations of the Cartmell family are followed through 
“The Land We Live In.” While their excursions 
were real, still the teacher and pupil, with the aid 
of these readers, may study geography almost as 
well, *‘ At Home or at Schooi.”” Numerous maps are 
given in the text, ennabling the pupil to locate the 
places described, and to make imaginary journeys 
to other places of interest. 


Talks on Graphology. The Art of 
Knowing Character through Handwriting. 
By H. L. Rand M. L R. With many Spec 
imens of Handwriting. Cloth, $1.00. 


In ‘Talks on Graphology’’ the author gives all 
the instruction necessary to enable one to forma true 


Universal Phonography ; or, Short 
Hand by the Allen Method. By G. 
G. ALLEN. Cloth, 50 cents. 
By this system, learners can fit themselves for 
ect work by three months’ study. 
We will send a circular giving names and addresses of 
persons now cocupring difficult and remunerative 
positions, who will substantiate this statement over 
their own names. No other system publishes such 
positive evidence of its successful results. 
The system is already used extensively in schools 
and colleges. 


Handbook of School Gymnastics 
of the Swedish System. By Baron 
N1Ls PossE. Cloth. Lilustrated. 50 cents, 
net. Mailing price, 55 cents. 

A condensed manual of the Swedish gymnastics for 
teachers and others interested in the work, in which 
the fundamental principles of the system and many im- 
portant suggestions to teachers are given. There are 
one hundred tables of exercises arranged to suit all the 
conditions of aschool. Some progressive lists of exer- 
cises are given at the end of the book, which a teacher 
can easilyexpand and make available for schoolroom use. 


The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Law. With Practica) [llustra- 
tions especially adapted to Women’s Organiza- 
tions. By HARRIETTE R SHATTUCK, Pres- 
ident of the Boston Political Class. Ci., 75 cts, 

What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be able 
to express an opinion or argue a point in meeting with 
clearness and sensibility, or to conduct such meeting 
with order and in accordance with recognized pariia- 
mentary law. Nowhere will she be able to find such 
clear, concise, and practical information, on just such 
subjects as she needs to understand, as in Mrs. Shat- 
tuck’s admirable little book, which should ve in the 
hands of every woman who aspires to take an inteltigent 
part in public deliberations or the work of ordinary 
clubs and societies.—Journal of Education. 


Decisive Events in American His- 
tory. The Battle of Gettysburg — 
1863 By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKk, with 
explanatory notes and plans. Clotb, 50 cents. 

In eleven chapters Mr. Drake sets before his readers a 


estimate of the character ofa correspondent or of 
the author of any handwriting. The work is fully 
illustrated by specimens of the handwriting of a 
great many distinguished persons, which are ac 
companied by an analysis of character from the | 
same. Itisreally wonderful how close an estimate | 
- be made after reading the directions of the au- 
or. 


ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


LEE and SHEPARD Publishers - - - BOSTON 


dition, the list of officers of the Army of the Potomac at 
the time of battle, and an accarate index of the book.— 


graphic description of that fearful carnage, beginning 
with a description of the country and an account of the 
invasion, and ending with the story of the retreat and 
the result of the battle The book is carefully edited, 
with copious notes, and is evidently designed for use in 
schools as well as for private study. It contains, ia ad- 


Lowell Times. 


Attractive, well Graded. 
Oral and Written Work. 
Rules Few and Pointed. 

Fine Body of Examples. 


VENABLE'S 
NEW 
ArITHMETICS. 


An able educator says: “ The singular teaching power of the examples 
as displayed in the skillful grading of each group not only into ‘ oral’ and 


Systematic Practice. 


‘written,’ but in the groups within groups each subordinate group serving 
as a sort of drill table for clearing and fixing some phase of the thinking 
and work,—it is is just in this all-important point, sk¢//ful teaching by exam- 
ples,—that the books seem to me to excel.” 


You are cordially invited to write us for further 
information concerning these and other standard text- 
books ; as Maury’s GEOGRAPHIES, 

Ho_mEs’ NEW READERs, 
Davis’ READING Books, 
Etc., Etc. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


66 and 68 Duane Street, New York. 


OR 
NEW ENCLAND DEPARTMENT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


A NEW SONG BOOK 


In the Song Budget Series. Of the Song Budget, published in 1874, 186,000 copies have been sold. 
Of the Song Century, published in 1889, 63,000 copies have been sold. Both of them are to-day 
used in every State of the Union and by every English-speaking country of the world. To make a 
book worthy to succeed them is no easy task, but we think we have it in 


THE SONG 


This is, as the name implies, primarily a book of patriotic songs, and contains most of the familiar 
National and War Songs not only of America but of all the great nations. But besides these, it con- 


tains some seventy other songs of the selection an 


sors famous. It is the book especially needed for Arbor Day and Decoration Day, but is also a 


treasury of the sweetest songs that are sung. 


80 Pages, 100 Songs. Price, 15 Cents. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, . . Syracuse, New York. 


PATRIOT. 


d arrangement that have made its two predeces- 


Abbie @. Hall’s Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 
The lessons are the most interesting, and inspire the pupils with a love 
for the science. It is the most artistically illustrated and beautifully bound 
book of the kind in the trade. By mail, $1.00. 


The Virtues and Their Reasons. 
Mailing price, $1.35. 

There is not a false note or insipid paragraph in the book. All teachers 
contemplating the introduction of Moral Instruction in their schools should 
purchase it. It should be on every teacher’s desk as a guide. The author's 
presentation of the subject is approved by all denominations. It does not 
give offence to any of the sects represented in the schools. Address 


By AusTIN BIERBOWER. 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 929,202 Warash Ave., 


iLL. 


We shall publish in April, in the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series, a new 
Plane Geometry, entitled BRADBURY’S ACADEMIC GEOMETRY. Price, 75 


A copy will be m 


ailed for examination on receipt of 50 cents. 


Recent Publications : — Bravpury & Emery’s AcapEemic ALGEBRA, $1.08 ; ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS, 50 cents ; 


Lessons In NuMBER, 


25 cents. 


Descriptive circulars on application. 


TECOMPSON. BROWN OO., Publishers, Boston. 


“« American Graphite” 


A High Grade Product 
of American Industry. 


PENCILS 


EQUAL IF NOT SUPERIOR TO FOREIGN GOODS. 


See that your Pencil is stamped “ American Graphite.” 


If you are not familiar with these pencils, mention JoURNAEL OF EDUCATION 
and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY. N. J. 


Price. { 99.50 per = im advunce. 


| 
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JAMES W, QUEEN & 


Philadelphia. 


Microscopes, 
Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, 


We will send to any Teacher who will mention 
this Journal, our Special School Price List, 
just issued, 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. o7 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
{ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical 


Chemicals, Minerals, &e. JOSEPH G' LLOTTS 303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 


Apparatus, 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


“a Is a Brain and Nerve Food, its basis the Ox Brain and Wheat germ. 
For thirty years successfully used for the cure of Nervousness, Las- 
ba situde, Prostratiop, loss of Memory, Brain fatigue, weakness of 
the Lungs, and as a restorer of the Vital Forces. It aids wonderfully in the Bodily and 
Mental growth of children, retards old age. Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Druggists or by mail ($1), from 56 West 25th Street, New York. See . Gly On 
that this sigaature is printed on the label... + w 

CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 
A most valuable remedy for the immediate relief of Influenza, Cold in the head, Catarrh, 


Hay Fever, Sore Throat, Earache, and impaired Hearing. 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail on application to us, Price, 60c., payable in postage stamps. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and ona 
CHEMICAL Our 

APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish i6 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 


STEEL PENS. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


macuine tN Use FOR SCHOOLS, Penctis. 
For Sale by Manufactured by 


GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Cirewar. We will send ma- 


G.S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
J. B. COMPANY, 
2 oe 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 

ae 182 Wabash Avenu, Chicago. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


= chines on trial to responsible parties. 
CHOOL FURNITURE, Bares? 
SCHOOL APE work Scroll 


Saws, Circular Saws, 
etc. Specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
Gpecia 
chools. pec 
prices to Educational Institutions. 
Catalogue and Price list free by mail. 
. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
MAPS, CLOBES, 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 


And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States. 


J. LL. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


UNITED STATES 
School Furniture Company. 


w 
949 RUBY STREET, 


Small Motors, Dynamos, &c. 
Descriptive Catalogue on application. 
Mention this Journal. 

The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


92 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


AWARDED 


Aftera Year’s Scientific Investigation. 


The Elliott Cresson Medal 


(Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa ) 
AWARDED 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


447 and 449 East 52d §t., 

[2] NEW YORK. 

din Extraordinary Razor 
Has been invented by the QUEEN’S OW 
PANY of England. The and body 
and flexible as never to require griuding, 
and hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is creating a 
great excitement in Europe among experts, who pro 
nounce it PERFECTION, $200 in buffalo handle; 
$3 00 in ivory. Every razor, to be genuine, must bear 
on the reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH 
641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the only place in 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade 
supplied; sent by mail, 10c. extra or C. O. D. 


: Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
~\\ factory Bells for Schools, Churches. &c. 
MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


SCHOOL DESKS OF ALL KINDS, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES. 


Blackboards, 
Crayons, 
Erasers, 


Maps, 
Globes, 
Charts, 


Ete es Ete. 


For Catalogues and Prices address 


SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, 


307-309 Wabash Ave., 


74 Fifth Ave., 


OPIUM Mabie Cured in 10 
o 20 days. No pay tille 
DR. J. STEPHEN 


CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Has no equal for the prompt relief 
and speedy cure of Colds, Coughs, 
Croup, Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, 
Preacher’s Sore Throat, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, La Grippe, and other 
derangements of the throat and 
lungs. The best-known cough-cure 
in the world, it is recommended by 
eminent physicians, and is the favor. 
ite preparation with singers, actors, 
preachers, and teachers. It soothes 
the inflamed membrane, loosens the 
phlegm, stops coughing, and induces 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


taken for consumption, in its early 
stages, checks further progress of 
the disease, and even in the later 
stages, it eases the distressing 
cough and promotes refreshing 
sleep. It is agreeable to the taste, 
needs but small doses, and does not 
interfere with digestion or any of 
the regular organic functions. Asan 
emergency medicine, every house- 
hold should be provided with Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. 

“Having used Ayer’s Cherry Pec." 
toral in my family for many years, I 
can confidently recommend it for all 
the complaints it is claimed to cure. 
Its sale is increasing yearly with me, 
and my customers think this prepa- 
ration has no equal as a cough-cure.” 
—S. W. Parent, Queensbury, N. B. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5 


Prompttoact, suretocure 


The Wheelman on a Columbia Bicycle is an 
object of admiration. He is gracefully and nat 
urally posed on a wheel which is perfect in com 
struction and of elegant design and finish. Wil! 
you join the throng ? We make and guarantee the 


CENTURY COLUMBIA, 
COLUMBIA LIGHT ROADSTER SAFETY, 
COLUMBIA LADIES’ SAFETY, 
EXPERT, LIGHT ROADSTER, and VOLUNTEER COLUMBIAS. 


Catalogue free on application to the nearest Columbia Agent, 
sent by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFC. CO., 
221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON. 


UNQUALIFIED 
SUCCESS, 


yserut 10 All 
| TEACHERS, 


is a multiple copy 
ing apparatus pro- 
vided ; simple, 
ent and inexpensive. 


THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, 


produces a large number of exact copies a ffereDt, 
every writing, drawing, music, etc.; much 
quicker, and better than other processes. 
outfits 6x9 $3.70 ; 9x13 g6.00 net. complee 2 (0. 
specimen and information of C. BENSINGE® St. 
515 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 stannic 


Is for ‘ hurches, 


The finest quality of Be! rranted 
Chimes, Schools. ete. Fully 
Write for Catalogue and Price’. 
BUCKEYE BELL 9, 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., cl ee 
ASTHMA 
never fail 
dress, we will mail trial CURED::: AY. FREE 
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KNOWLEDGE IS POWER—KNOWLEDGE AND 
POWER. 


a BY J. M BROOKS, 


Knowledge of Right, 
Power to resist evil. 


Kuowledge of Justice, 
Power to administer it. 


Knowledge of Love, 
Power to compel it. 


Knowledge of Daty, 
Power to accomplish. 


Knowledge of Obedience 
Power to obey. 


Knowledge of Gratitude, 
Power to exhibit. 


Knowledge of Truth, 
Power to bridle the tongue. 


Knowledge of Wisdom, 
Power to impart. 


Knowledge of Temperance, 
Power to abstain. 


Knowledge ef Holiness, 
Power to ‘‘ Keep thyself pure. 


Kaowledge of Faith, 
Power to live by truth. 


Knowledge of Mercy, 
Power to be generous. 


Knowledge of Grace, 
Power to help. 


” 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


James MacAuister: We must train our boys to 
believe in work ; to respect work; to seek work. 


Henry Sasin, Jowa: The kindergarten should be a 
part of the public school system, free to all children of 
suitable age. 

Supr. Atsert G. Lane, Chicago: Education is a 
work of the whole life. What is done in the school is 
only the foundation for the real education which life is to 
give. 

Supt. M. F. Minenan, Benson County, North Da- 
kota : There should be school officers’ meetings as well 
as school teachers’ meetings. 


County Src. S. P. Tracy, Michigan: Of what 
importance to the individual is the knowledge of the 
exact number of bones in the body compared with the 
care of the health ? 


Supr. J. L. Hottoway, Fort Smith, Arkansas: 
Aside from its hygienic benefits, its mental and moral 
toning, music has a disciplinary value second to no 
agency used in the schoolroom. 


G. T. Fiercugr, Northampton: The public school 
system of Massachusetts is founded upon four corner 
stones,—wise legislation, generous expenditures, intelli- 
gent teaching, skilled superintendence. 


Record-Union, Sacramento, Cal.: Teachers should be 
given the low grades with the understanding that they 
are filling the very highest teaching office, the place of 
greatest honor, dignity, and responsibility, and worthy of 
the best salary reward. 


A. Bronson Atcorr: The state’s true glory lies in 
its calling forth into fullest exercise and giving scope and 
right direction to the gifts of its children ; seeking out 
especially and fostering the best born as they rise, and 
training these for educators of the coming generations. 


HIGH SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


BY CHARLES B. RIGE, DANVERS, MASS. 


I have read with much interest the article under this 
heading in the Journat of March 17. I am reminded 
of it by a little movement, somewhat in the same line, 
that went on among ourselves in this town a few years 
ago. We had in operation for several years what we 
called, partly in jest, “The Danvers University ”; and it 
did some work in good earnest. 

It was simply an arrangement between three or four 
persons, ministers or teachers, to form classes in such 
studies as any sufficient number of people might wish to 
take up. The classes met at the teacher’s house, or at 
some other convenient place, ordinarily once a week, and 
for a period long or short, as might be desired. There 
was a small fee for membership. The studies taken up 
were: Arithmetic, grammar, history, algebra, geometry, 
French, and German. Not more than three or four of 
these went on together; that is, one to each teacher. 
The classes were sometimes large, and I think the work 
done was nearly always good. The gatherings became 
occasions often of some social and neighborly interest, 


the common schools. The things to be aimed at are in 
many respects different. Where the two courses are laid 
out in any wise together, one or the other will suffer, and 
probably both. The *‘ English course” is apt to suffer 
most. The teachers, too, almost of necessity, put forward 
in estimation and attention the college classes, and the 
others lose aguin in this way. 

It may not be easy to find remedies; but the evil is 
great, and I fear it isincreasing. Dangers lie ahead of 
us if it is not in some way checked. It is of the utmost 
importance that the high schools, as well as the rest of the 
common school system, should be made and kept to be in 
a wide and good sense popular. And wherever any con- 
flict of interest of any sort may unavoidably occur, it 
seems clear that the aim should be to manage the schools 
in the interest of the many rather than the few. In the 
balancings that have to be made, the leaning at least 
should be that way. 


AN EQUINOCTIAL FANCY. 


BY WILBUR 8. JACKMAN, 
Cook County Normal School. 


Suppose that it were given to man just once in one 
hundred years to see the opening of spring; that it were 
true that only every third generation, only those who lived 
in a centennial year, should see this new birth in nature. 
Suppose that for fifty long years the trees have shivered 
in the cold wintry blasts; that when they last were cov- 


which did no harm. 
The aim was to furnish some help toward a 
lar study to those who could not be i» schoo! 


little regu 


had never attended it. Some were business men, or 
women, who were heads of families. 

This plan, of course, is not the same as that 
proposed in the JouRNAL. It is less wide-reaching, and 
perhaps less thorough and effective ; but it has its merits, 
and it may have its local uses, certainly until the larger 
scheme gets under way. There are some advantages 
always in having the teacher on the ground where the 
work is done, if that is possible. . 

Our “ university ” fell by the removing out of town of 
two of its main pillars. Since then it has been mostly 4 
ruin. I alone remain, like an old chimney upon the site 
where a fair building once stood. Seldom does there 
come forth even a blue smoke to carl over the spot. But 
there are those who still remember the original structure 
I have heard it pleasantly spoken of within the last few 
weeks, and the wish expressed that the scattered ruins 
might be built again. 

The article in the JourRNAL refers to the very small 
number of scholars, comparatively, who go through the 
high school. The extension of the high school course to 
four years, which has so generally taken place, has les- 
sened the number of those who are able to hold out to the 
last; and I think it has also kept many from entering the 
school. The four years’ course seems long to the chil- 
dren, and so it does often to their parents when they are 
in moderate circumstances and need the help of the 
younger members of the family at work. They would 
think they could pull through three years more easily. 
So that the longer course, which is in many ways of great 
advantage, has its very serious drawbacks, and these 
drawbacks most affect the usefulness of the school with 
those who most need its benefits. 

There is another thing working in the same line ; that 
is, the large amount of attention given in the high schools 
to the young men and young women who are fitting for 
college, or some other advanced school. This, too, has 
its great benefits, but it certainly detracts in other ways 
from the wide popular effectiveness of the schools. The 
course of study that is best for fitting scholars about 
entering college, even apart from the Greek and Latin, 


just now 


cannot possibly be best for those who are not to go beyond 


ered with their canopy of green leaves, when last the 


g in their branches, rand fathers 


summer birds 


Some of} were mere boys; and that they were to tell us how their 
these persons were graduates of the high school ; others grandfathers told them how when cvey were boys they 


‘saw Mother Natare rouse, herself from her death-like 
stupor and put forth a new life. Suppose our grandfath- 
ors in the chimney. corners were to tell how their grand- 
fathers tried to describe how the leaden clouds grew thin 
and the sky became softer; how the fierce blasts gradu- 
ally became more subdued and mild and more friendly to 
living things ; how the birds, taking courage, came back 
singly and in droves to visit the haunts of their ancestors 
long since dead ; how the furry denizens of burrows in 
the ground and hollow trees rubbed their sleepy eyes, and 
stretching out their stiffened limbs full of the rheumatism 
of the long winter, came forth to bask and frisk in the 
welcome and renewing sunlight ; how the insects seemed 
to come from everywhere, and from nowhere, until the 
air was teeming with a glittering host, and the ear was 
filled with their soothing hum ; how the brooks and rivers, 
held for half a century in icy bondage, now threw off 
their fetters; and how the water leaped and sparkled 
and sung in its regained freedom. 

Suppose that we were able to get merely scraps of this 
wonderful story from our grandfathers, who received it in 
scraps from their grandfathers; with what bated breath 
and attentive ears would we listen while they told it! 
Suppose that only here and there in old books we could 
find a few pages of the story as we now get fragments of 
the history of John Smith, King Philip, the Salem Witch- 
craft, and the Boston Tea Party; with what sleepless 
interest would we read it! 

But how boundless would be our delight to feel and 
know that even we are to see this great change for our- 
selves ; that for us it is soon to be a present and accom- 
plished fact! With what commiseration would we re- 
member our grandfathers! With what compassion would 
we contemplate posterity! How we would bless the day 
that gave us birth! With what interest would we scan 
the horizon in the morning to see when and where the 
sun begins his work, and follow his course at midday 
and evening that we might know the means he employs ! 
Every tree, bush, shrub, even the meanest plants, would 
become centers of living interest. Every bud would be 
numbered and watched, and when the first green leaves 


came forth, the whole nation would give itself over to 4 
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week of celebration and festivity. How softly would we 
steal through woods and thickets that we might actually 
see for ourselves just how the birds weave their cunning 
nests! How we would admire and wonder at the dexter- 
ity of these marvelous builders! And then the first 
flowers,—with what vigilance would we search field and 
woods for them! As now the astronomer makes himself 
ready by weeks and months of careful preparation to wit- 
ness a transit of Venus, or for the observation of an 
eclipse, so would we in like manner prepare ourselves to 
witnese the bursting of the bud into the full-blown flower. 
This is, indeed, the natal day of spring! This, indeed, 
is Nature’s New Year’s Day! What invader ever crossed 
a hemisphere on such a mighty revolution bent as the 
great sun, who this day enters ours ! And as the gods of 
old used to send to mortals by winged messengers their 
promises of aid and succor, so the sun has already sent to 
us by birds and flowers the promises of a season which 
though ten thousand times repeated, yet is ever new. 


THE CHANGE OF CURRICULUM IN GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOLS. 


RY MARY L. POLAND, MEDFORD, MASS. 

The intervention of the practical teacher can alone save 
the pupil from the hands of the unpracticed enthusiast 
who, seeing the great need only, fails to realize the 
limited time, and the strength and capacity of mind of a 
child between the ages of ten and fifteen. To such it 
seems that the grammar school is preéminently for the 
common people. Many a workingman’s child, either 
from choice or necessity, leaves school at the end of his 


his work. 


nstruction ? 


similar. 
than we think ? 


Let us consider the subjects which all must have, to be| ground while they remain together in the common school ? 
Not all children have equal|Let them then read, study, and recite Scott, Macaulay, 
talent, but all of reasonable ability can be taught “tojand Shakespeare until the beauties of their style steal 
read fluently, spell correctly, write legibly, and reckon|away the thoughts and guard forever from the foul, ven- 
correctly”; and it was the expressed opinion of public-|omed sting of trashy reading. 
spirited men of the past that a child who could do these|of stones, of trees, of birds, and of the wonders of the 
starry heavens so that “ where’er their lot is cast” they 

We admit that the fashion of bonnets and gowns has|may have pure and lofty thoughts. Let us teach them 
iltered no more in the past fifty years than the methods|something that will make them happier and more useful 


well educated citizens. 


things was well educated. 


of teaching have done; but many a little maid looks very 
quaint and pretty to-day in the styles her grandmother 
wore, and if the spelling and the mental arithmetic of 
those days were brought down from their dusty hiding 
places the thoughts of our pupils might be more suitably 
clothed. 

Let none understand me to mean the old-time “ if,” 
“hence,” and “ therefore’ of mental arithmetic, but the 
habit of always resorting to slate and pencil must sooner 
or later be broken. Why should it be formed? Both 
classes of children under consideration need commercial 
arithmetic and the fundamental truths of geometry, and 
the patient teacher must take time to go over these sub- 
jects again and again. This matter cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. Arithmetic is an exact science. An 
answer is or is not correct, and our boys and girls are 
miserably fitted for life because they are not exact. 
When a papil knows how to do an exawple and fails to 
give a correct answer because of inaccurate addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, or division, he should be kept 
at it until he Anows the result is right. 

It is not enough that pupils know how. If they are to 
succeed in life they must be expert ; and we know enough 
of children to realize that unless we see to it they will 
neglect necessary practice. It must be done in our pres- 
ence for it takes too much self-denial and decision of 
character to accomplish much outside the school. 

Returning to our essentials, we find that music and 
drawing have come to stay and both are well come. 

A knowledge of the duties of citizens is essential, 
therefore our pupils must have civics. He cannot love a 
country of which he knows nothing ; let him learn to love 


is the iguoring of the superior individual.” But he also 


grammar course, and at that time he should be fitted for| Says that at Harvard the number of teachers is to the 
number of students as one to nine. 

What line of study will best prepare him for it and at] one to fifty-six and it will be many a day before the peo- 
the same time do justice to the possibly more favored | ple will increase the force of teachers sufficiently to meet 
shild, who will remain a few years longer under public|the rc quirements of the superior individual and at the 
For the first few years their needs are|same time leave the inferior, always in the majority, their 


Is there not less difference all along the line|full share of the instructor's time. 


people. Let us spend hours with him in historic Ply- 
mouth, Medford, Lexington, and Boston, until he feels 
the heroism which purchased the liberty he enjoys. 
He must obey the command “ Know thyself,” and must 
fulfill the requirement of his state, so he must study 
physiology and the effects of stimulants and narcotics. 
Although a practical bookkeeper may claim that book- 
keeping, as taught in eur schools, is of no value, I fancy 
that many a boy and girl will get on better for the les- 
sons learned in the ninth grade. These all must then be 
taught. If now, we add some English, our pupils may 
go out to earn their living. But shall we let them go 
with only these ? 
We have taught them enough for the performance of 
their duties to themselves and to others, but before they 
leave let us give them something which will be to them a 
rest and a pleasure and keep them from the evil to come. 
What boy of your acquaintance is kept from street 
corners and bad associates by a knowledge of mathemat- 
ics? What weary shop girl but would gladly forget her 
anatomy at night. 
Let us now make no distinction of classes by the elec- 
tives of Latin, French, or German, We do not depre- 
ciate these electives, but think their introduction into our 
largo schools, where so few teachers are employed, is im- 
practicable. 
Our favored pupil may be able to learn them more 
readily now, than in two years from now, but he will also 
learn more easily now to love his own English, and I fear 
our high school teachers find graduates quite too igno- 
rant of its strength and beauty. I have read President 
Eliot's lecture delivered in Huntington Hall Dee. 3, in 
which he says, ‘‘ The dangerous tendency of democracy 


In this town we are 


Can we do better than to keep pupils on common 


Let them learn together 


in their homes, something that will brighten the too often 
cheerless path which their weary mothers tread, some- 
thing that will bs talked over in the family. 


The times have changed since our curriculum was 
planned and some alteration is demanded. What shall 
be omitted and what shall the new courses include ? 

If I might plan it, it should, for the present at least, 
have no Latin, French, or German. I am satisfied that 
children learn in the sixth grade all the political geogra- 
phy they will ever need or remember ; therefore at the 
end of that year it should be dropped except, of course, 
as it comes up incidentally. In arithmetic I would 
omit most of compound numbers, all fractions of infinites- 
imal value, and the puzzling dilemmas into which “a 
man” is brought by the authors of examples and over 
whose extrication much valuable time is wasted. Much 
of the so-called history should be eliminated especially 
those parts that tell of the battles and the arrangement of 
forces,—facts of which no child ever will or can have the 
slighest conception. 

It should include spelling, penmanship, arithmetic, 
geography, American and English history, civics, English 
grammar and literature, bookkeeping, physics, botany, 
mineralogy and astronomy. This course is formidable in 
appearance only. There should be no great gulf fixed 
between the grades but each should prepare the way for 
and merge into the next. 

No crueial examination should-vex the pupil or hamper 
the teacher, but a written review in one study should be 
given each week and his teacher’s opinion of him and the 
result of these reviews should determine the pupil’s pro- 
motion at the close of the year. A five minutes’ exercise 


years and the same time should be devoted to phonic 
drill. I would divide the school year into four parts and 
every class should have weekly lessons in mineralogy 
during the first quarter. In the second quarter, these 
should be changed to astronomy ; in the third to botany ; 
and in the fourth, to zodlogy, or physics. 

A definitely planned course of English literature should 
be begun the first day and continued throughout the four 
years. It should be called ‘‘ reading ” and should eon. 
sist of extracts, largely historical, from our best writers 
with sketches of the author’s lives. 

Civics should be a part of their history, and after the 
sixth year should be taught with it. 

In the sixth grade then the studies should be writing, 
arithmetic, mental arithmetic, geography, language, 
history, and English literature,—the last two taught only 
from the reading lessons which should be composed of 
selections like “The Landing of the Pilgrims,” “ Paul 
Revere’s Ride,” ‘“ Barbara Frietchie,” and “ Tales from 
Shakespeare.” At Christmas time they should learn a 
part of Milton’s “ Hymn to the Nativity ” and Jearn of his 
blindness and his political convictions. 

In the seventh grade the language should grow into 
technical grammar, and geography be changed to history 
and civics, the other studies going on as before with a 
similar course of reading. F 

In the eighth grade, physiology and physical geogra- 
phy should appear, less time be given to arithmetic, but 
absolute correctness insisted upon. In the ninth year 
English history and geometry with elementary bookkeep- 
ing should be taught. 

It will seem to many that undue stress has been laid 
upon reading, but I have spoken from the depths of a 
hard experience, recalling the bitter tears shed over my 
Virgil, which to this day I hate, because I was plunged 
into it when a mere child; and while the language 
was hard enough, the stories seemed so improbable that I 
could not believe I had mastered the translation. 

In my opinion a child would have a better foundation 
for high school and college, if in his grammar course he 
read more history and fable. 


OUR CONSTITUTION: ITS MAKERS AND 
ITS MAKING. 


{An Exercise for the Schoolroom. } 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 

1. Singing: Keller’s American Hymn. 

2. Our government owes its strength and soundness, and our 
country’s institutions owe their greatness not only to the high pur- 
poses and the sturdy wisdom of the Pilgrims, to the valor of their 
descendants, and to the wonderful resources our land has opened 
from decade to decade to persevering workers, but, in a peculiar 
manner, to the structure of the government itself, and to the men 
who made it what it is. 

We are wont to bring our laurels of praise, song, and story to 
the heroes, who in battle established and defended our Union and 
its freedom. Let us sometimes think, also, of the earnest, far- 
seeing men who planned and ordered them; and bring our tributes 
of remembrance and honor to the work they wrought,—a work 
done in quietness indeed, but so stoutly, that meeting victoriously 
many points, it seems to-day firmer and fairer than ever. 

8. It was a great task that these councillors found before them. 

It was it is true, inconspicuous, and it lacks in its long sober delib- 
erations, the glamour that attends other patriotic achievements. 
But it demanded high moral courage, much practical sagacity, and 
wisdom both broad and practical. Perhaps at an earlier year 
America could not have furnished in so many men, these qualities, 
with the large judicial learning and the statesmanship that were 
requisite. The hour brought the men. 
4. It was a timely work. It could hardly have been done earlier, 
yet it could not have been deferred to a later time. The exigen- 
cies of the union called it forth. Let us consider for a moment 
what the words United States meant a little more than a hundred 
years ago, and imagine, if you can, what a young man io those 
days thought of when he said “ our country.”’ 

[Here show a map of the Colonies at the close of the Revolution, 
an ancient one if obtainable, and point out the limits of the states 
indicating the business centers and the more closely populated 
districts. | 
This area represents thirteen independent states, held in not very 
close ties of federation, not clearly understanding their relations to 
each other or to the rest of the world, and able only to dimly guess 
what their future might be. But they were kindred by the hopes 
they had in common, by all they had achieved together, and by 
reason of the free institutions they had already suffered for, and 
desired to perpetuate. 

5. Business moves slowly, and industry does not waken, per- 


it by reciting its history and the history of the English 


in mental arithmetic should be taken every day for four 


haps to its full activity, while trade between the states is impeded 
and thwarted because the people of them have not framed their 
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laws, nor adjasted their commercial relations. Lines of travel are 
tardily opened and mutaal acquaintance and good will grow slowly. 
There are perplexing questions pertaining to territorial rights. The 
people were not always inclined to obey the laws of the Colonial 
Congress, and Congress had no power to enforce its acts. Debts 
due to British merchants were in some cases practically repudiated, 
and the Tories were at one time so bitterly ostracized that a 
hundred thousand of them left the states. The nation presented a 
sorry and undignified aspect in the eyes of Europe, and King 
George and his counsellors complacently predicted a speedy return 
of American allegiance to the mother country. The nation seemed 
indeed much like an immature youth who has just attained his in- 
dependence and hardly knows what to do with it. Yet this inde- 
pendence had been bought so recently, and at such cost, and the 
new nation seemed already to hold such possibilities, and it had 
proved itself already of such staunch fiber and noble vitality that 
its young citizens mast have been thrilled and sobered as they 
realized their citizenship. 

6. Singing, —“ The Red, White, and Blue.’’ 

7. Not long after the close of the Revolution, George Washing. 
ton meditated a plan for uniting the Potomac and Ohio rivers, and 
so connecting the eastern and the western waters. In pursuance 
of the project he traveled nesrly seven hundred miles on horse- 
back making minute and careful examinations. Commissioners 
were sent by the legislatures of Virginia and Maryland to consider 
the matter at Alexandria and Mount Vernon, and they recom- 
mended another commission to adjust the tariff. But delegates 
from five states only, and with limited powers, met in September, 
1786, at Annapolis, and the conference could do little. Ita 
members who had begun to feel keenly the weakness and the tur- 
bulence of the nation, framed and forwarded a petition to the several 
states, urging the need of a more substantial form of government, 
which led to the convention at Philadelphia. 

8 This convention met in May, 1787. It included fifty-five 
members, sent by their several states as at once their truest repre- 
sentatives and wisest councillors. Many of them were eminent for 
their patriotism, and for the service they had already rendered 
America; others were famous for their learning and for their jadi- 
cial abilities; while still others were renowned even beyond their 
own land, as philosophers, orators, and statesmen. 

9. Massachusetts sent Elbridge Gerry, a man of singular earnest- 
ness and integrity, and Rufus King, a brilliant young orator, and 
wise, moreover, beyond his years; and Caleb Strong, also firm, 
calm, intelligent, and judicious. Connecticatsent Roger Thurman, 
the famous jurist; Pennsylvania sent Robert Morris, the famous 
financier, Gouverneur Morris, astute and tactful, and Benjamin 
Franklin, the new world philosopher. South Carolina sent James 
Rutledge, a distinguished debator, and Charles Pinckney, at once a 
soldier and lawyer. New York was represented by Alexander 
Hamilton, ardent, scholarly, and self-sacrificing. Virginia sent 
James Madison, also a thinker and soldier, and George Washington, 
who was chosen President of the body. 

10. “‘ Never, perbaps,’’ as one has said, ‘‘ had any body of men 
combined for so great a purpose,—te form a constitution which was 
to rule so numerous a people, and probably during so many gen- 
erations.’’ 

They realized some of the difficulties, if not all the magnitude, 
of their undertaking, for they soon agreed that the old inadequate 
system of government must be abolished, and a new one substituted 
for it. The consideration of details revealed some differences of 
opinion and led to warm discussions. It was Dr. Franklin who 
doubtless averted a total rapture by recommending a three daye’ 
recess, to ‘‘let the ferment pass off,’’ and to give the members 
time to investigate disputed questions, advising, too, that the mem- 
bers mingle with each other that each might know better his oppo- 
nent’s views, and urging the appointment of a chaplain, that each 
day's deliberations might be begun with prayer. 

11. The same Dr. Franklin, also, when the convention reassem- 
bled, made the opening speech, and both strengthened and ex- 
pressed the more cordial relations which had become established. 
‘On the basis of compromise and mutual concession,’’ he said, 
must the new constitution be formed. And so far-reaching and 
profound, and yet so intricate were the questions that presented 
thems:lves, that the convention was in session four months. On 
the {7th of September, 1787, the Constitution, in ita present form, 
was agreed upon. 

12. The document wes signed first by Washington, and the other 
signers followed him with much solemnity. Their part was dene, 
but their work had yet to be adopted and ratified by the several 
states, and to pags, also, the fire of private criticism. It did not 
escape censure, but Americans as a rule approved the production, 
and were willing to accept it as the Magna Charta of their rights. 
President Washington wrote to his friend Patrick Henry: ‘I wish 
the Constitution which is offered had been more perfect; buat I 
sincerely believe it is the best that could be obtained at this time.’ 

13. The Constitation and its adoption were fora long time upper- 
most ia men’s minds, and a leading subject in their conversation. 
At the close of the year 1788 it had been adopted by eleven states. 
It went into effect on the 30th of April, 1789, when the first Pres- 
ident of the United States was inaugurated under the government 
‘t sanctioned. Rhode Island, the last of the states to decide upon 
't, adopted it in May, 1790. While all the members of the conven- 
tion helped to give the Constitution its form and enbstance, three 
have been held in especial honor as having contributed in a large 
measure toward shaping it. These three are George Washington, 
Alexander Hamilton, and James Madison. 

\4. A chief excellence of the Constitution has been felt, from the 
fret, to be the fact that it provides for its own amendment, thoogh 
by its provisions the adoption of auch articles can at no time be 
hasty or ill-considered. In 1789 ten of the fifteen Articles of 
Amendment which are now united to it were passed by Congress 


and were adopted by the states. ‘Fhe Constitution hae needed, too, 

its interpreters, and has had them, and foremost among them have 

been John Marshall, a Chief-Justice, and Thomas Jefferson, one of 
the Presidents of the United States. 

15. One more name must be added as belonging virtually among 
those of the makers of our Constitution,—Abraham Lincoln. It 
owes to him more than to any other individual its latest and most 
significant amendments, which have helped to realize for all per- 
sons the aim of its first founders,—‘‘ To form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty.’’ 

16. Singing: America.’’ 

NoTE.—This exercise may be made more interesting and effec- 
tive by having some patriotic decorations in the room. A printed 
copy of the Constitution should be displayed, if possible, with the 
nation’s flag above it. Portraits of some of the men named are de- 
sirable, and it would be easy to have at least those of Washing- 
ton, Franklin, and Lincoln in sight. 

[Stencils of Washington, Franklin, and Lincoln can be furnished 


by the New England Publishing Co., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, at 
5 cents each. | 


NATIVE TREES.* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE ASHES (Continued). 


The Red Ash. 

The red ash so closely resembles the white ash, in its 
general appearance, that a careful notice of a few distine- 
tive features are necessary to identify it. There are 
numerous furrows up and down in the bark, but they do 
not often cross each other obliquely, as in the white ash 
bark. The new growth, for a year or two back, and the 
stems and under side of the leaves, are covered with down, 
while none of it is seen in the same parts of the white 


</ 


Leaf and Fruit! of Red Ash. 


ash. The leaf bud of the red ash is rusty-brown, downy, 
and nearly concealed by the leaf stem ; that of the white 
ash is smooth and more prominent. The wing of the 
fruit of the red ash is rounded at the extremity; that of 
the white ash, narrow or pointed. The color of the bark 
of the red ash is of a darker hue than that of a white ash 
in the same location. 

The white ash and the red ash are widely distributed 
east of the prairie states, and often are found together. 
For general landscape or street effects, it is not important 
to distinguish them; but as a timber tree, the red asb is 
much inferior to the white. As young timber plantations 
of ash are now being made in various states, it is of great 
importance that the right species be grown. 


The Black Ash. 
A hunt for the white and the red ashes, continued to 
some neighboring swamp or stretch of moist woodland, 
will usually reward the tree-lover by the sight of numbers 
of the straight, arrowy stems of the black ash, even more 
slender in habit of growth than the hemlocks, black 
spruces, and birches usuaily found with them. It is not 
uncommon to see this species of ash in the thick woods 
shooting straight up for forty feet, without a limb, and 
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scarcely a foot in diameter, above the bulge of the roots. 
It is a model timber tree, as its decrease in size to near 
the top is very slight, and crooks or other blemishes in 
the stem rarely occur. For the various purposes which 
render the white ash timber so valuable, the black ash is 
equally good, and for finely divided plates, as in basket 
work, and the like, it is even better. Land naturally 
adapted to the growth of this tree should be highly val- 
ued, as it will be when land-owners become as intelligent 
in forestry and its products as they now are in respect to 
the grass crop and the corn field. 

The bark of this tree is rough, the outer part being 
divided into corky nodules, or irregular squares or ob- 
longs, peculiar to the species. This ash may be readily 
identified by its leaves. ‘The leaflets, five to nine, are 


Leaf and Fruit of Black Ash. 


without footstalks ; that is, they are “ sessile,” except 
the terminal one, which has a short footstalk. The leaf- 
lets are long, narrow, ovate-lance-shaped, tapering to a 
long point. The color of the leaves is a deep green, with 
a yellowish tinge. . 

The buds are round and prominent, and of a dark blue 

or black color,—a distinguishing point. The “ keys” re- 
semble those of the white ash, except that the wing is 
blunt or slightly notched. 
The young branches, which are very stout to the ends, 
are noticeable for their prominent semi-circular leaf-scars, 
and for their yellowish, ashy-gray color, with lighter dots. 
While the black ash attracts us in forest growth by its 
lithe structure, it being the tallest of deciduous trees in 
proportion to its size of stem, yet upon open ground it 
surprises us by its broad head, thick limbs, and massive 
trunk. It has a heavier foliage than the white ash, and 
is no less desirable as a shade or ornamental tree. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING. 
[Reported for the JOURNAL.] 


THE TEACHING OF BOTANY. 


BY PROF. GEO. L. GOODALE. 


Botany endeavors to answer every reasonable question 
regarding plants. It divides itself into gross anatomy, 
which treats the parts visible to the eye,—stems, leaves, 
and roots; microscopic anatomy, which works with the 
aid of the compound microscope, and through the eye of 
faith enables us to resolve everything into either stem or 
leaf; and vegetal morphology. Descriptive botany 
makes use of these three divisions for purposes of identi- 
fication, and produces the language of the science, termin- 
ology or glossology. Studying the plant in action leads 
to vegetal physiology, which uses physics and chemistry 
to find out how the plant gets its food and how it uses it ; 
in short, how plants grow. Vegetal pathology treats of 


the injuries and diseases of plants, and since it is often 
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impossible to distinguish plants which" have been, injured 
from monstrosities,—those which were injured in their 
start in life,—teratology is grouped with pathology. © So 
far the botanist has dealt with the single plant. When 
another is put beside it, systematic botany becomes pos- 
sible, with its classification into phanerogams and erypto- 
gams, including bacteria, which zoblogy has succeeded in 
turning over upon botany. Geographical botany etudies 
distribution,—the slight points of difference and similarity 
in the plants of different regions and climates. The re- 
lationships of the past ages is taken up by paleontology, 
which shows in the strata of Greenland the parents of 
our giant redwoods, and the common and proximate an- 
cestors of our oaks and maples. Economic and applied 
botany take up the uses of plants. ; 

These studies require the lifetime of many. With 
what can and should the elementary teacher deal? Anat- 
omy should reveal as much regarding the shapes of plants 
as the child can see and understand of their internal 
strength, lightness, and elasticity. Every plant works 
out a problem in the strength of materials. The cells and 
their relation, the living matter within the cells and the 
interconnection of this, making a connected whole of the 
plant structure, are definite and interesting phenomena. 
Vegetal morphology should take a prominent part in the 
teaching of beginners. This can only be done by proceed- 
ing from the simpler to the complex, until the normal 
idea of root, stem, leaf, and plant hair becomes the dom- 
inant idea. Physiology should be dealt with only in a 
perfunctory manner. The fundamental facts need not 
oceupy more than three or four pages of a textbook. 
Teach how the plant gets its materials, makes its food and 
uses it; how it lays up food for time of need and for other 
organisms ; the elements of reproduction and the relations 
of buds and seeds. There is more nonsense in regard to 
teaching systematic botany than in any other matter. 
Children cannot make out the relationship of plants. 
They can see what is told them, and can make out by 
themselves the relation of parts. Geographical botany 
and paleontology should furnish the interesting facts to 
enliven the entire subject. 

The material at the disposal of the ordinary teacher is 
a vital point. In the city, florists’ flowers are easily 
obtainable. ‘Seconds’ or “ thirds,” which are useless 
for decorative purposes, can be had for a third or a fourth 
the regular price. Common sense is very useful in select- 
ing times and seasons for buying flowers. Easter lilies 
are a great drug on the market, if the teacher will but 
select the time to buy them. In the country, wild flowers 
ean be had, and also in the city a cellar and window 
room with a little care will furnish them. With almost 
all our perennials, at least a month can be gained by in- 
door cultivation, letting the plants lie in a dark place till 
late winter. The uses of seeds and seedlings cannot be 
exhausted. Any trustworthy seedsman will sell a large 
package almost as cheaply as a small one, and very many 
seeds will keep well for two or three years, especially 
peas, beans of all sorts, with the allied “sensitive plant,” 
which can be grown very easily ; the “ four o’clock ” ; 
all the morning glories without exception ; and the “ good 
night plant.’ Dried specimens, leaves, inflorescences and 
fruits, are easily secured and preserved, if only the teacher 
will take a little pains at the proper seasons. ‘ Seconds ” 
and “thirds” in bulbs, tabers and tuberous roots, are 
good. Forced shoots, as the willow, are practically inval- 
uable, and easily procured and used. The horse chestnut 
and buckeye, certain apples and pears, with the cherry,— 
which is admirable,—can be used in this way. Cuttings 
and slips, as of the verbenas and heliotropes, planted in 
the earth, illustrate root growth. Few teachers know 
anything of the possibilities of buds. They really belong 
to the temperate climate, and tell a most interesting 
story. Morphology is only a small part of the story they 
ean reveal. Grant Allen is a very engaging writer, who 
is not always scientific, but regarding buds, as far as I 
have observed, he has made noerror. Wood sections are 
very useful, and can be supplied by any carpenter, yet 
very few teachers know how to use them. 

The first and absolutely indispensable appliance is a 
hand lens, of any common description. It should be 
fitted with some appliance for its support, that the hands 
may be free for work with the needles. The pupils can 
easily provide this, with a spring clothespin, a knitting 


peedle, —one end protected by cork and the other driven 


into the table or a block of wood. Neither needles nor 
knife are easy to procure through the pupils. It must be 
a very sharp knife, and the most satisfactory substitutes 
are the little sharp scalpels, which cannot be carried away 
in the pocket. If protected by a cork and an absolute 
prohibition put upon their use for sharpening pencils, they 
are admirable. Seasons are short and plantsare fugitive. 
A drying press ought to be in every botany room. All 
that is needed is a piece of common paper, & supply of 
blotting paper toabsorb all moisture, a board, and weights. 
In from one to four days a plant will be thoroughly dried, 
and give a flat, dry, brittle specimen. Whenever this is 
put in warm water it will at least become perfectly flex- 
ible for dissecting. Indeed, a plant is usually more easily 
dissected when dried and soaked out than when fresh. 
The use of good drawing paper cannot be too much in- 
sisted upon. It should give a good, clear mark, with no 
temptation to shading. Shading almost always means 
that something is slurred over. Access at least should be 
secured to a good compound microscope. 

For reference books, a short list would include Dr. 
Gray’s Structural Botany and Physiological Botany, 
Hooker's translation of Le Maout and Decaigne,—an ad- 
mirable work with very few errors; Prof. Charles E. 
Bessey’s larger botany (American Science Series), an ex- 
cellent, clearly written work; and the very excellent 
works in the Clarendon Press Series, by Sachs, Vines, 
and De Bary. 

Other things being equal, elementary botany must insist 
upon training in observation. It is the hardest thing to 
make a pupil see through his own eyes, and not see indis- 
criminately what is told him. Those interested in Mr. 
Darwin’s hypotheses find here excellent examples of survi- 
vals, vestiges of a surprising mental apathy of all the observ- 
ing faculties. This overpowers very many teachers, and on 
this account botany was relinquished from the elementary 
examinations at Harvard. Every teacher is most likely 
to be disheartened here, and then everything will be 
slurred. Individual work is essential. In some way 
teacher and pupil must be brought into personal contact. 
The pupil must be made to see for himself and get his 
facts at first hand. There is no discipline in work at 
second hand. Knowledge and training must be earned. 
There must be constant supervision, but when the method 
has been shown, throw him absolutely upon himself. 
Cultivate the judgment, but do not demand impossibilities. 
The child can see similarities and differences, but if the 
teacher tries to drive him too far, he distfusts all he has 
really acquired. Excite interest in natural facts and 
phenomena, bat do not tire the pupil beyond his strength. 
Elementary botany should also aim, although this is not 
of very great importance, at imparting a little sound in- 
formation. Much is uncertain, but much has been settled. 
The first part of Gray’s How Plants Grow does not, I 
believe, contain one fact not fully substantiated and 
accepted by all scientific botanists. Make this a means 
of training which shall give a judgment for discriminating 
between the true and the exaggerated. 

One thing which makes the schools of Germany so de- 
lightful is sadly neglected here. There, every pupil has 
some familiarity with the.common plants about him ; 
here, pupils do not know half what they might, when 
they know anything. Every teacher should make of this 
“ small part of her aim in doing her duty toward the 
class. 


TWELVE VOYAGES. 
BY A. F. M. 


X—On a calm, clear evening late in August, a small 
fleet started on a voyage, short but fraught with mystery 
and danger. When the morning broke, the watching 
sailors and soldiers saw a near line of white cliffs. Com- 
ing closer, they found the cuast thronged with strangely 
painted savages, armed and ready to repel any attempted 
invasion. The galleys sailed along until they came to an 
open beach, off which they anchored. The men hesitated 
to obey the order to land, for they must wade deep in the 
cold water, and the natives bad followed and were ar- 
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rayed to hinder the landing. One man was both bray, 
and bold, and he will always be remembered as one who 
led on to victory. He plunged into the water and hold. 
ing the honored standard of his regiment high above his 
head, called to his men to follow. 

XI.—Larger ships than had ever before been planned 
were being built for this voyage, whose aim was the subjec. 
tion of a great and proud country. The ruler who planned 
and ordered it was sure of success. Besides the seamen, 
the heavily armed soldiers, quantities of ammunition and 
everything necessary in warfare, these ships carried a 
vast amount of treasure, that the conquerors might dis. 
play their wealth in the country where they were to rule, 
More than one accident delayed the sending out of this 
fleet, but at last it started,—sailing slowly because so 
heavily loaded. The ships arranged in a huge half-moon, 
As it drew near its destined conquest, beacon lights 
flashed from every hilltop and headland along the coast. 
A brave little fleet met the big enemy and put it to rout, 
A great storm aided in the scattering and destruction of 
the foreign fleet and of the one hundred and thirty vessels 
that sailed too proudly and confidently less than half re. 
turned to the home harbor, where there was mourning 
and humiliation. 

XIIL—Five thousand, three hundred and fifty-eight 
miles! Yet it took little over a month to make this voy- 
age. We are now to look upon a strange farewell and a 
strange journey. For thousands of years the object of our 
interest had stood firm and calm while nations rose and 
fell. One day unwonted excitement prevailed, and for 
many days and months workmen came and went; plan- 
ning and experiment became practical science, and the 
great “thing” swung in the air, was lowered into casings 
of wood and steel, and at last entered through a huge 
opening made in the side of the great iron steamer that 
was waiting outside the seawall, by the old fort. Then 
the month at sea, the disembarking, and the trip up a 
great river, our “object” towed by tugboats, then the 
journey on the railway, over which no other journey had 
ever been made; up hill and down, over bridges, and up, 
up, until at last it was swung off, and once again found a 
resting place in a beautiful spot, far from its old home. 
And there it is to-day, telling its wonderful story to all 
who have the power or the inclination to hear. 

ANSWERS. 

VI.—In 997, Pietro Urseolo, Doge of Venice, sailed 
with a powerful fleet against the pirates who were rav- 
aging the whole of the coast of the Adriatic Sea. It was 
a most successful expedition, and Venice gained much 
territory and power. 

VII.—In 1286, Alexander IIL., of Scotland, waskilled 
by falling from his horse. He had married Margaret, 
daughter of Henry III., of England, and had two chil- 
dren, Alexander, who died in 1283, and Margaret, who 
married Eric, heir to the throne of Norway, and herself, 
died in 1283, leaving a little daughter, Margaret, who 
thus became heir to the Scottish throne. Regents were 
appointed, but Robert Bruce tried to seize the crown, and 
appealed to Edward I., of England, who upheld the 
rightful heir, Mazgaret, and proposed to marry her to his 
own son, Edward. A ship was sent to bring the “Maid 
of Norway” to Scotland, but the little girl died at the 
Orkney Islands, in September, 1290. 

VIII.—After the defeat of Napoleon Bonaparte * 
Waterloo, in 1815, an act was passed forbidding his re 
maining on French soil. July 8, he bade farewell to his 
beloved land, and threw himself upon the meroy of the 
English, hoping that they would allow him to take p* 
sage in one of their ships for America. He was taken © 
Plymouth, England, and there declared prisoner-of-¥#" 
and transferred to the “Northumberland,” which on Avs 
9, accompanied by a fleet of ten vessels, set sail for ** 
Helena. Here he remained under close guard until bis 
death, May 5, 1821. Twenty-five years later, Lou's 
Philippe, the “Citizen King,” to please the people, had 
Napoleon's remains brought back to France, and with 
great pomp and many honors, interred in a magnificent 
tomb in “ Les Invalides.” 

IX —Darius, King of Persia, vowed vengeance against 
the Greeks, because of the part they took in the burning 
of Sardis. In 490 B. C., he sent out a fleet of 600 ships: 
under the command of Datis. The Persian army *™ 
completely routed at the battle of Marathon, by the Athe 


nians, under the generalship of Miltiades. 
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WHITTLING DAYS. 
BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH. 


Girls have a jolly time sewing every two weeks, and I 
don’t think it’s fair that we boys haven’t something as 
nice as that, instead of having ‘mental arithmetic,’ and 
listening to ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ which I’ve read 


twice, anyway.” 


‘learned psychologists to dwell upon. 


| when the finishing touches are put on, and never allow 


. From that memorable Christmas when Fred received 
with such joy his first jack-knife, he and it have been, in 
joy and in sorrow, inseparable companions,;firm, loving 
friends. At first he realized that it was a thing to cut 
with, but he soon learned that it was a thing to cut, and 
that there was just a shade of a possibility of his being 
the object it cut, and herein was learned a lesson in care- 
fulness. 

But Fred can be taught to whittle both scientifically 
and artistically. I will not discuss the training of the 
mind growing out of this kind of work, but leave that for 


The only tools needed in our work are a good, sharp 
jackknife, or shoemaker’s knife, a pencil compass, with a 
screw to regulate the degree of opening, a ruler, lead pen- 
cil, and drawing paper, which boys probably have. For 
the teacher : Two dozen sheets of No. 1 sandpaper, to be 
‘quartered and distributed as needed; a bunch of heavy 
rubber bands for holding the “stock ” together, some 
broken glass, two or three whisk brooms, which the boys 
can bring from home, the “ stock ” to be used, and two or 
three grape baskets for holding the paraphernalia 

Most of the “stock” can be obtained gratis from any 
sash and blind factory, and needs only to be sawed by 
your janitor into requisite lengths. 


tendent of manual training. 


facing the aisles during the first of the work. Do not 
allow scraping or sandpaper using until the last thing, 


seraping with the knives. Of course, the floor is covered 
with shavings, but they are perfectly clean, and easily 
brushed up. Our janitor does not complain, and I think 
yours will not. Whittling day comes only once in two 
weeks in our building. However, if you think it is really 
an imposition upon him, two or three of your larger boys 
would willingly stay a .few minutes after the lesson and 
help restore the floor to its normal condition. 


“ Well, Johnnie, I agree with you, and I know that there 
are many city boys who feel exactly as you do when ‘sew- 


tical experience by one superintendent of manual training 


We were so for- 
tunate as to have ours prepared for us by our superin- 


The whittling can be done in the seats, the boys usually 


INDUCTIVE GEOMETRY.* 
BY H. J. CHASE. 
BOOK II. 
EXERCISE V. 


Can you construct a triangle, a rectangle, a square, 
a rhomboid, all of which shall have the same area ? 


EXERCISE VI. 

Construct a trapezoid. Construct a parallelogram (Ex. 
XVII., Bk. I.) whose altitude shall be equal to that of 
the trapezoid, whose base shall be equal to half the sum 
of the parallel sides of the trapezoid, and whose lower 
left-hand angle shall be equal to the lower left-hand 
angle of the trapezoid. Cut out both figures aod apply 
one to the other. Can you make them coincide? Cat off 
that part of the trapezoid which projects beyond the 
parallelogram and apply it to that part of the parallelo- 
gram which projects beyond the trapezoid. What do 
you discover? How long did you make the parallelo- 
gram? How do the altitudes of the two quadrilaterals 
compare? How find the area of the parallelogram ? 
(Ex. III. Bk II.) How find the area of the trapezoid ? 
In what other way could we bave obtained the base of 
parallelogram? (Ex. XVIII, Bk.I.) Can you give 
another rule for finding the area of a trapezoid? Re- 
peat this exercise, omitting the italicized portion of the 


directions. 
EXERCISE VII. 


Can you make a parallelogram, a triangle, and a trap- 
ezoid all of the same area? Can you make two triangles 
of different shape but of the same area? Two parallelo- 
grams? Two trapezoids? Can you make two triangles 
of unequal sizes but of the same shape? Two parallelo- 
grams? Two trapezoids ? 

EXERCISE VIII. 


Construct a triangle. Bisect any two of its sides and 
connect the bisecting points. What is the position of the 
connecting line with reference to the remaining side of 
the triangle? (Prel. Ex. XVI.)  Trisect (Prel. Ex. 


We have a set of six exercises, worked out from prac- VIII.) any two sides of a triangle and connect the op- 


‘| posite trisecting points, what are the positions of the con- 


I here give three drawn by one of the members of my class. necting lines with reference to the remaining side of the 


triangle? What portion of each of the trisected sides 


EXERCISE I.—Making a Round Stick. Stoek; Pine, % inch square and 6 inches long, 


Draw diagonals to find the center. Draw a circle on each en 


d and whittle corners first, and finally produce a round piece. 


First operation : Prodace a round stick, as before. Se 


EXERCISE III.— Making a Mallet Head. 


EXERCISE II.—Making a Mallet Handle, Stock: Pine, % inch square, and 10% inches long. 


cond operation: Mark as indicated, and whittle to lines. 


Draw diagonals, and with their intersection as 


First: Proeeed by whittling the piece to th 
larger circle, as near round as possible. 


circle on each end. 


ing day’ comes around. We'll see what can be done 
about it.” 

Upon inquiry Miss Smith finds that other teachers 
have also been trying to answer the question: ‘ What 
shall be done with the boys on sewing days?’ She has 
an inspiration. She will consult the superintendent of 
manual training for ideas. Ideas can not be procured 
from every one for the mere asking, but, joy of joys! our 
superintendent has ideas, good, practical ideas, which 
have grown from experimenting in the very line we were 
merely dreaming of,—whittling. 

A boy and a jackknife are not necessarily a dangerous 


fombination 


whittling, are made full size, and the boys work directl 


from them. 
Could you see the results of the work, and the beamin 


the schoolroom.” 


known only as “ whittling day’” 


center, draw circles as indicated in end view. 
Locate hole for handle and bore it before whittling. 


In the boys’ calendar “ sewing day ” will hereafter be dividing the medium by the shortest side of each triangle. 


does each trisecting line cut off, reckoning from the point 
where those sides meet? Divide each of any two sides 
of a triangle into four, five, or six, or more, equal parts. 
Connect the opposite points of division and ascertain the 
positions of the connecting lines with refereuce to the 
remaining side of the triangle. State what poriion of 
each of the cut sides is cut off by each connecting line, 
reckoning from the point where those sides meet. What 
does this exercise teach ? 

EXEROISE IX. 


Construct a tringle, designate some point within the 
triangle, and through that point pass a line parallel to 
any side of the triangle, (Prel. Ex. VI.) Ascertain by 
careful measurement what portion of each of the remain- 
ing sides is cut off by the parallel, reckoning from the 
point where those sides meet. Repeat with other tri- 
angles, designating different points within, and exercis- 
ing the utmost care in drawing the parallels and making 
a|the measurements. What do you discover? What does 
this example teach? (It may be necessary to give addi- 
tional directions for accurate measurements. ) 


EXEROISE X. 
Can you, upon base lines of different lengths, construct 


place at the| triangles, leaving the three angles of the one respec: 
middle, and then whittle from this to the amaller spectively equal to the three angles of the other? (Ex. 


IX., Bk. I. Let the line 45 be fw or three times longer 


——— for shorter than the line 12.) Cut out the triangles. Are 
In all of the work the * working drawings ” precede the they equivalent? Equal? (Ex. I, Bk. IL.) 


Can you 
y | place one upon the other so that its sides shall be parallel 
to those of the other? Are theysimilar? (Ex. Bk. 
g{|II.) Carefully measure the sides of each triangle. How 


faces at the close of the lessons, you would feel like ex-|many times is the shortest side of the larger triangle con- 
claiming with me, “ Blessed is he who invented jack-|tained in the longest side of the same triangle? The 
knives, and thrice blessed ishe who adapted their use to | shortest side of the smaller triangle in the longest side of 


the same triangle? Compare the quotients arising from 


The longest side by the medium. What do you discover f 


What does this exercise teach * 


in Geology, for actual school work, 


Arthur G, Boyden of the Brigewater Normal! School 
will begin, in the next Journal, a full course of lessons | Articles by the same author appeared in the issues of Sepfember 4 
Dec, %, 


13, and 1800; |Jan. 1,8 and 15, '91, and Feb, 11, 9%] 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, APRIL 7, 1892. 


Many of the daily papers are pleading for greater 
leisure for teachers. 


NARRAGANSETT Pier is an entirely new place for an 
educational gathering. It ought to draw twelve hundred 
people to the meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction. 


New York's first professional schoolmaster was Adam 
Roelandsden who came over with Gov. Van Twiller in 
1633. Prior to his day the clergymen did the teaching, 
as many of them did afterward. 


Marne has done well in her high school development 
the past ten years. In 1880 there were but 101 high 
schools in the state, in 1890 there 228; and the pupils 
increased from 6,000 to 15,000 in that time. More than 
a thousand of the teachers of summer schools were in the 
high schools as pupils the rest of the year. 


is an important ques- 
tion in many a school. Shall each teacher do all her own 
disciplining or shall she send all unruly children to the 
principal’ There is no universal law. Everything de- 
pends upon the conditions, the traditions, the relations of 
teacher and principal. But as a rule do not send children 
to the principal. It is weakness bordering upon profes- 
sioval imbecility to send children to the principal for 
peceadilloes.”” We were in a twelve-room building 
recently in which there has not been a pupil struck for 
nineteen years, and that without any sentiment against it. 
It was accomplished largely by the principal's quiet in- 
sistence that each teacher is the mistress of her cwn room, 
and that the highest ideal is a room in which the princi- 
pal is needless for discipline, and in which the teacher is 
equally needless. The days of corporal punishment are 
largely over, not because it is forbidden, but because bet- 
ter teaching and greater skill in direction makes it 


needless. 


-|thoughtless. For illustration in the handling of the pointer 


Sprine CLEANING.—Every well-appointed house has 
a thorough spring cleaning. It is not a luxury,—the 
doing of it. The servant dreads it, the children “ hate 
it,” the father is outraged by it, the mother nearly kills 
herself; but it pays. Everybody is happy after it. It 
costs money, but it pays; it strains the temper, but it 
pays ; it exhausts the strength, but it pays. Itis economy 
to be clean; it strengthens and improves the disposition 
to be clean; it is the most healthy thing in the world to 
be clean. 

If it pays at home, it does at school. It costs money, 
but it saves money ; it is vexation to get it done, but it 
saves vexation to have it done. The floor should be 
scrubbed by a hard-muscled expert; the windows should 
be washed until they shine; the walis should be 
dusted and wiped with a damp cloth; the ceiling should 
be whitewashed ; the paint should be cleaned. Ask for 
these things, urge the doing of them; create a sentiment 
that will not get on without them. Every community 
should demand a spring cleaning for the schoolhouse and 
yard, as much as for the homes from which the chil- 
dren come. 


THE POINTER. 


If our teachers only realized how much their man- 
ner in the schoolroom may indicate they would be 
careful in some minor matters where they are now 


there is “character.” One teacher in five minutes per- 
formed all these antics with a pointer when she had no 
conceivable use for it, any way. She was hearing a reci- 
tation in a primary school. She held a pointer in her 
hand by way of diversion. She held it with large end on 
the floor trying to balance it; she then held it upon the 
floor as a cane ; she then beat an almost silent tattoo with 
the small end upon the desk ; she then put her right foot 
forward a little way, rested the heel only upon the floor 
and began striking her toe first upon one side and then 
the other; she then took hold of both ends and raised it 
horizontally in front of her face, extending first the right 
arm and then the left; she then put it behind her and 
again took it in both hands as before, and then with it 
still behind her held it with her arms at the elbow. 
This was all done automatically. She appeared to be 
giving no thought to it whatever, and doubtless had no 
appreciation of what she was doing. It is probably a reg- 
ular athletic exercise. Had the pointer been taken from her 
she would undoubtedly have been unable to go on with 
her work ina happy frame of mind. It may not be worth 
her while to break herself of the habit, but it is worth the 
while of any young teacher to stop it. It made us so 
nervous that we had no appreciation of the school work in 
which she was absorbed. 


THE UTAH SCHOOLS. 


The most interesting public school develepment in 
America to-day is in Utah. There has never before been 
such an experience in the birth of a public school system. 
Here was a territory ready-made for a school system. 
There were two cities one of 50,000 inhabitants and the 
other of 25,000 with many others of considerable size. 
In all this region there had been no school system, though 
there were schools here and there all through the terri- 
tory,—Morman Catholic, Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
Congregational. 

Now the territorial legislature has organized a school- 
system with Judge Boreman as territorial chief and Mr. 
Millspaugh as superintendent of Salt Lake City. The 
erection of schoolhouses, selection of teachers, choice of 
textbooks, provision for apparatus have required great 
energy, discretion and courage. We speak from personal 
observation of the work in Salt Lake City, where Mr. 
Millspaugh has already placed in good working order the 
outlines of a modern system, perfecting the details of the 
work in many regards. 

The popular support is most hearty. It was feared 
that this would not be the case, but the board is composed 
of “ Gentile,” Mormon, and Catholic, and confidence is 
uniform, patronage quite complete. It is heartily wel- 
comed by the Mormons from whom some anticipated in- 


ing especially as it comes at a time when the territory 
is having new life injected from various sources. The 
best of the eastern supported work will be continued be- 
cause of the limitless influence exerted by these centers 
but they will work in hearty accord. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ TENURE OF OFFICE. 


WE lament that the tenure of office of faithful and 
experienced Superintendents of Schools, in the large cities 
of the country is coming to be very uncertain, owing 
mainly, to inflaences and action, more or less political in 
character. The recent change in Minneapolis, Minn., 
where Dr. John E. Bradley has failed of re-election em- 
phasizes the regrets we feel at the trend of school ad- 
ministration in cities. Mr. C. M Jordan, Principal of 
the Adams School, of that city, has been elected to the 
superintendency. 

Naturally, the leading friends of education in Minne- 
apolis, in Minnesota, and in the nation, will deplore the 
loss of a man who for six years has made Minneapolis 
prominent among cities for the excellence of its public 
school system. Mr. Bradley, by scholarship, general 
culture, executive ability, large experience in educational 
affairs, high moral worth, and personal dignity of charac- 
ter, was eminently equipped for judicious work in school 
supervision. We are glad to record the fact that no 
criticisms have been made by the school board of Minne- 
apolis, reflecting upon the work or character of Mr. 
Bradley. 

His successor, Mr. Jordan, has been a prominent and 
successful teacher in Minneapolis for several years, and 
comes to his new position with a practical knowledge of 
and familiarity with the principles and methods of the 
administration of the school system of the city that has 
secared for it the present high standard of efficiency. It 
will not be an easy position to fill, but we sincerely hope 
that Mr. Jordan will, by his devotion and discretion, 
prove to be the right man to maintain and broaden. the 
scope and usefulness ofthe schools of Minneapolis. 


OBSERVE THE CHILDREN. 


One of the much desired phases of amateur psychology 
is the habit of observingthe action of the child’s mind in 
the ordinary affairs of life and of comparing and contrast- 
ing it with that of adults. It is not important that our 
observations lead to anything, indeed we may question 
the reliability of any recorded observations that are used 
to prove anything. I will give a single incident in which 
I was interested, not because it proved anything, but be- 
cause it has opened up a line of thought upon which I shall 
make further observations as opportunity offers. 

At the home table one morning this week, a little ten- 
year-old girl said, ‘“‘ Do you remember the story you told 
us a long time ago about three men, and said it was like 
Mr. Dole’s, Mr. Poole’s, and our house” ? 

I had not the faintest recollection of ever having used 
the illustration. No one at the table could recall it. 
“The man you liked in the story was Mr. Goodwin,” 
she continued. 

“ Oh, yes,” said a thirteen-year-old girl, “he built a 
shop where there was lots of noise, and made the man 
you didn’t like do what he wanted him too.” 

“Yes,” said the mother, “I remember something about 
it now. It was one of your Score Club Stories.” 

Then it began for the first time to come back to me, 
and every detail returned, and I could tell the story as 
well as when I came home from first hearing it- I then 
knew more about it than all of them combined. It had 
been two years, I heard it bat once, told it but once. A 
girl, the six-year-old, could recall no part of it, even when 
# had been wholly reproduced ; the girl, then eight, had 
the most ready appreciation of all that centered in the 
localization of the illustration ; the girl, then eleven, had 
a much ciearer appreciation of the point of the story and 
the truth illustrated ; the mother was the first to recall 
the circumstances through which alone I got the first ray 
of light, after which I had the only perfect picture of all 
that was involved. 

Such observations and studies quicken interest in all 
psychological reading and study. We shall welcome all 


difference, if not active opposition. This is most gratify- 


records of the observations of children. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


E. H. Cook, Ph.D., president of the National Educa- 
tional Association, is very hopeful of a successfal meeting 
at Saratoga this year. He says: “ We have in every 
state a general manager with five assistants, working up 
membership and enthusiasm. Reports from Iowa say 
they will send 1,000 delegates. Nebraska last year sent 
500, and this year the manager says 800 delegates will 
visit Saratoga. From the states heard from, not counting 
the New England States, we will have 12,000, and in all 
aot far from 20,000 delegates. Last year 15,000 thronged 
Toronto, and it is fair to presume that many more will 
come here. 

“There will be ten department meetings and two gen- 
eral meetings daily. The latter will be held in the large 
hall,—one in the morning and the other at night,—each 
day. The program is very exhaustive and is largely 
made up at present. Withal I believe it to be much 
stronger than any similar one we have ever issued. 
Among the speakers will be Pres. C. W. Eliot of Harvard 
University, Pres. William Hyde of Bowdoin, Mrs. Mary 
Livermore, Mrs. Frances Leggett, Inspector Hughes of 
Toronto, who was chairman of the local committee of 
Toronto last year; A. S. Draper, State Supt.; Supt. 
Wolfe of Missouri, Hon. J. L. M. Curry, secretary of 
the Slater fund ; State Supt. Harris of Alabama; Waller 
of Pennsylvania; Ex-Pres. Canfield of Nebraska; Supt. 
Jones of Indiana; E. O. Vaile of Illinois, editor of the Jn- 
telligence ; ex-President R. B. Hayes, and National Com- 
missioner of Education W. T. Harris. Other prominent 
educators and political officials have been invited, but it is 
not known as yet whether they will be present. 

“ The general indications from all parts of the country 
are that there will be larger representations from the 
South, West, and East than ever before. The Southern 
convention meets at Atlanta a week previous to the meet- 
ing here. There will be about two thousand persons in 
attendance, and they expect to leave Atlanta in special 
trains and come directly here.” 

It is to be hoped that educators of the New England 
and Middle States will do their part toward making this 
meeting in the East a grand success. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


(Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, ete., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


298. Cannot a State Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
cation be formed? I have taught nearly twenty-five 
years, and hope to teach many years yet, but after that, 
what? You know that teachers do not grow very rich. 

J.C. L. 

It could be done, but it is hardly practical. The 
entire expense of the management of the Boston associa- 
tion is but about $15 year. Itisalabor of love. There 
is little correspondence because everything can be done 
through occasional meetings. In a state organization it 
Would be quite different. It would be a great deal of 
labor, Many nice points would arise for adjustment. 


299, 
Boston 


Is the Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association for 
teachers only ? J.C. L. 


Yes, membership is limited to teachers in Boston. 


300. What is the best way to conduct a spelling class? 

A Country TEACHER. 

Such questions are too comprehensive for this depart- 
vent but I may be able to give a hint as to good ways 
mthout pretending to give the best. The aim is to aid 
“© pupils to become correct in the spelling of the words 
“at they write. To do this there must be great variety 
: method. The Journat of Jan. 13, ’87, had an issue 
. I will specify several methods 


voted to the subject. 

ad devices, 

| (2) There must be some oral work every week. Per- 

“PS one long lesson a week is enough. 

4 ed The written work should use the words in sen- 
' Writing lists of words is almost indefensible. 


( 
dof ts matches as often as once a month are 


(d) An occasional pronunciation lesson is invaluable 
for spelling purposes. 

(e) The best rules of spelling should be taught and ex- 
tensively practiced. 

(f) Etymology should receive much attention. 

(g) Classes of words should be emphasized. 

(2) All words misspelled in the written exercises 
should be placed apon the board and dwelt upon until 
their misspelling ceases. 


_ 301. How does it happen that in New York the maz- 
imum school age is twenty-one? It leads to many com- 
plications in talking and writing of that state. 

E. L. M. 

I do not know how it happened. There are a few 
other states in which it isthe same. Ontario is the only 
foreign country or state in which it is above sixteen. 
The whole world is now practically a unit upon fixing the 
maximum school age at 16. 

302. In a discussion on the engagements at Lexing- 
ton and Concord, the talk of the participants was 
directed to the direction of these places from Boston. 
The general direction was easily settled. But then came 
the question—How many can make a map of the sec- 
tion? Of course, most of them thought they could, and 
so they did; but some got Lexington north of a straight 
line from Bosten to Concord and some south of it. Now 
while we do not hold this as such an important point, 
yet there is confusion in our minds about the matter. 
Swinton and Gaskell say it is north. Seavey and Eg- 
gleston say itis south. Hence the difference. Will you 
kindly decide the question for us through the columns of 
the JOURNAL? J. F. M. K. 

Concord is a little south of northeast of Boston. Lex- 
ington is a little north of the line, but is on the direct 
route, the main line of travel. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Melrose, Mass., has named one of its best equipped new echool- 
houses the ‘‘ Mary A. Livermore School.’’ 

Michigan school children contributed nearly $4,000 on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, towards the World’s Fair exhibit fund. 

Rev. Canon W. Magan Campion, D.D., has been elected presi- 
dent of Queen’s College, England, in succession to the late Rev. 
Dr. Phillips. 

Philadelphia teachers have planned an Easter vacation excursion 
to Washington and Fortress Monroe, stopping at the best hotels 
and having a grant outing. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt is bound for the Maritime Provinces, where 
the legislatarea are now in session. She is to present to these 
bodies the question of temperance education laws. 

Col. Albert A. Pope, as President of the Pope Manufactaring 
Company, offers $10,000 worth of bicycles as prizes for the boys 
and young men who write the best essays on any phase of the sub- 
ject ‘* Good Roads.”’ 

Mr. John A. Walker, manager of the Dixon Crucible Co., that 
make the famous Dixon lead pencils, gave a spirited address to the 
graduates of the Jersey City High School, which is published in 
The Day Book of that city. , 

Supt. E. W. Weaver, Bellevue, Ky., has made a vigorous and 
discriminating statement of the needs of the Kentucky schools at 
the hands of the legislators. If more school men would coura- 
geously and skillfully present the school needs, it would be better 
for the profession. 

The San Francisco Examiner will send the twenty best echolars 
of California as determined by written examinations to the World’s 
Fair, paying fare both ways, sleeper berths, meals, etc., and board- 
ing them a week in Chicago. All California boys and girls are in 
training for the fray. 

United States flags were put the other day over all the public 
echool buildings in Richmond, Va. The Dispatch of that city says 
that on that day there was a greater display of the old flag than 
ever known before, and that hundreds waved it who carried Con- 
federate flags in the great Lee memorial celebration in May, 1890. 

One of the best things Chautauqua has done was the furnishing 
of a throne to the young man now known as President William R. 
Harper of the University of Chicago, and it is to his credit that he 
will keep up his active connection with the educational work of 
Chautauqua this year. He has been associated therewith for twelve 
years and will spend next summer at Chautanqua, teaching daily 
and lecturing frequently. 

The John Ericsson School of St. Paul, Minn., Miss Hattie 
Raddy, principal, is said to contain a large majority of pupils of 
Scandinavian parentage who can jastly claim some of the charac- 
teristics of their great countryman, especially flexibility of hand 
avd correctness of eye as shown by their clay modeling and pen- 
manvship. The first anniversary of this school was recently observed. 

It is with gratification that we note the name given to the new 
Charlestown school,—the B. F. Tweed. Mr. Tweed was a teacher 
in the schools of the Bunker Hill district from 1838 to 1848; 


superintendent of Charlestown schools from 1870 to 1876, and 


during his four years as supervisor in Boston his attention was 
largely directed to the schools of that district. It is eminently 
fitting that his name and memory should be thus honored. 

The next meeting of the New England Normal Council will be 
held at the rooms of the School Committee, Mason St., Boston, 
Friday, April 15, 1892, at 9.45 a. Mm. Subject for discussion, 
“Normal Training Schools.”’ 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILBS, 


CLERGYMAN AND TRAVELER. 


C.—I’ ve lost my portmantean. 
T.—I pity your grief! 
C.—All my sermons are in it. 
T.—I pity the thief! 
—Old Amabasic Poem. 


ANSWERED. 
Kitty (musing)—I wonder what he did with the kisses he stole 


from me. 


Maud—lI think he gave them to the maid as he went out through 
the hall. 


IMPETUS. 


It is always easier to do anything after one gets a good start ; 
for instance, it is much easier to ran into debt than to crawl out of it. 


NOT THE SAME, 
‘* Yes,” said young Radgkins, who sat in calm disregard of the 
clock, ‘‘ I may say that I am a fixture in our office now.”’ 
‘*T know, Mr. Radgkins,’’ she answered gently, “‘ but this isn’t 
your office, you know.’’ —Lansing News. 
MILITARY. 
Cousin Tom—What a stunning complexion you have to-night, 
Cousin Ethel! You will be the belle of the party. 

Cousin Ethel—Yes, Tom, I promised papa that I would furnish 
the powder if he would provide the ball. I expect my partners to 
furnish the arms. 

Cousin Tom—Ah, yes, you expect to bring on an engagement. 


THIS AND THAT. 


How do they know 
When they should ? 
Soft blades of grass and buds of the trees, 
It seems all too cold for such frail lives as these : 


Yet peeping and pushing up out of the ground 
We see tiny grass blades on all sides around. 
And strung along every bare twig, how they grow,— 
The tree buds so late hidden under the snow ! 
We feel no breath of the south wind pass. 
Buds of the trees and soft blades of grass, 
How do they know 
When they should grow ? 


Edward Everett Hale had his seventieth birthday on April 3. 

It is announced that Irene Jerome is writing another beautiful 
out-door book. 

The corner-stone of the Grant Memorial in New York will be 
laid on April 27, the General’s birthday. 

Miss Rose Elisabeth Cleveland has gone to Egypt seeking mate- 
rial for a book which will appear in the autumn. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward was famous in England as an author as 
far back as 1874, when she wrote stories for children. 

General Booth, in his gorgeous uniform of the Salvationiste, was, 
during his recent visit to Rome, constantly taken for a masquerader 
in the coming carnival.” 

The cottage in which George Fox, the founder of the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers, was born in Leicestershire, England, is being 
taken down to be reérected in Chicago. 

It is said that John G. Whittier once belonged to a young peo- 
ple’s clab, each member of which had resolved not to marry. 
Whittier was the only one who kept the vow. 

Miss Mary Wilkins, the writer, is a slender little woman, with a 
fair skin, blue eyes, clean-cut features, and a nose that might be 
called sharp but for the gentleness and refinement of the face. 

An acting version of the famous comedy of ‘The Frogs’ by 
Aristophanes was lately produced by students at the new theater 
Oxford. Special music was composed and the affair proved a 
flattering success. 

Hulda Friedrichs, a young German woman, has been engaged by 
the Pall Mall Gazette to make a tour of the United States for the 
purpose of writing up the social institutions of the country, espe- 
cially in their effect on woman’s conditions. 

Classes at Yale are sub-graded by scholarship. In the first or 
best grade only 22 per cent. use tobacco; in the second grade, 48 
per cent. ; and in the third, 70 per cent. In the fourth or lowest 
grade, 85 per cent. of the students are smokers. 

A Chinese Guide to the English Language, compiled by a learned 
Celestial, has just been published in Pekin. This curious little 
volume advises the use of English sentences in such forms as 
“ Diligent learn of English words no difficult. To do good virtues 
become rich and know. He himself no have got. Fear inside 
have little falee. Run come too mach, Why you count want 
mistake.”’ 

Bismarck has just passed his 77th birthday. A late pen-portrait 
describes him thas: “ When he takes his daily walks abroad, he 
stalks with wide steps across the fields, carrying a stout cudgel. 
The stick does not serve him as a support, but merely as a means 
for keeping himself erect, since he carries it invariably across his 
back, held between his elbows. In conversation, as well as in out- 
ward appearance, the Iron Chancellor seems to verify what haq 


besa said of him, that ‘ Bismarck cannot grow old,’ ”' 
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TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
BY LUCY ADAMS BARROWS. 


1. What was the fate of the Bering Sea arbitration 
treaty in the Senate, March 29 ? 

2. What reply did Lord Salisbury make to our govern- 
ment, March 22, in regard to the renewal of the modus 
vivendi ? 

3. How will the immigration problem be made more 
difficult than ever this spring ? 

4. What measures has Germany taken to protect her- 
self against this flood of immigration ? 

5. Will it be right for our government to exclude any 
of these immigrants who wish to come to our shores ? 

6. What has been the result of the recent fighting in 
China between the Imperial troops and the rebels of 
northern China? 

7. What movement is being made in England in the 
line of a better representation of the workingmen in 
Parliament ? 

8. How is it possible for the few laboring men now in 
Parliament to remain there without salary ? 

9. What foreign city has suffered much lately from the 
outrages of anarchists? 

10. What American poet died March 25, at Camden, 
N.J.? 

11. What soubriquet is frequently applied to him, and 
how did he receive it ? 


12. What service did Walt Whitman render during, 


the Civil War ? 
13. What famous literary man paid Walt Whitman a 
visit last fall and showed unusual appreciation of his 


poetry ? 

14. How has New York City been raised to indigna- 
tion during the last week ? 

15. Why was this law so objectionable ? 

16. What action has been taken by the citizens of New 
York against this measure ? 

17. How has Boston antil very recently been supplied 


with accurate time ? 
18. When and why was this service discontinued ? 


ANSWERS. 

1. It was ratified by the unanimous vote of the Senators. 

2. He stated that a ratification of the treaty must precede a 
modus vivendi ; but that after the ratification, an arrangement sim- 
ilar to that of last year may be made, provided that the United 
States will pay damages to British sealers if the arbitrators decide 
against her, a similar guarantee being given by Great Britain on 
her side. 

3. By the emigration of immense numbers of Jews,—400,000, it 
is said,—from Russia. 

4. Germany has excluded these Jews altogether, not even allow- 
ing them to cross her territory on the way tosome other destination, 
—a decree which must involve great hardship. 

5, Answer to be discuesed. 

6. The rebels have suffered severe loss. 

7. An attempt to make alaw for the payment of members of 
Parliament. The workingmen complain now that while members 
are unpaid it must be of necessity a rich man’s Parliament. 

8. They are supported by subscription, or by trade union funds. 

9 Paris, France. 

10. Walt Whitman. 

11. ‘* The Good Gray Poet.’’ Mr. Whitman was at one time de- 
posed from his office in the interior department at Washington on 
account of the peculiarities of his writings. A pampblet in denun- 
ciation of this act appeared, entitled ‘* The Good Gray Poet,’ which 
name has clang to him ever since. 


12. He served for some time asa volunteer nurse for 
soldiers, both at Washington and later with the army, through some | 
of the worst battles of the war. 


13, Sir Edwin Arnold. 
14. By the passage of a law by the New York Legislature for 


the construction of a driveway seventy-five feet wide through Cen- 
tral Park along its whole western side. 

15. The ‘‘ speedway,” as the drive is called, is intended for the 
driving of fast horses, and thus would benefit only a small propor- 
tion of the city’s people, rain much of the beauty of the park, and 
intrade on its quiet and seclusion. ; 

16. A mass-meeting has been called, and a committee appointed 
to go to Albany and demand the repeal of the law. 

17. By the time service of the Harvard observatory, Cambridge, 
which has been maintained for nearly twenty years. Many cities 
throughout New England have been accustomed to obtaining this 
correct time indirectly; that is, from the railway and telegraph 
stations. 

18. On April 1 this service was discontinued and the accurate 
time was sent out from the naval observatory at Washingtoo. The 
chief reason for the change is that the Western Union Telegraph 


time signals taken at Washington. Each day at 11.56 a. m. the 
company suspends its private business and allows the Washington 
observatory the exclusive use of its wires for four minutes. 


NOTES AND QUERIKS. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.1 


THE COPPER KETTLE AGAIN, 


— There are two copper kettlea of the same weight and shape; 
one is made of metal twice as thick as the other. If the one of 
thicker metal holds a gallon, what will the other hold ? 

A SUBSCRIBER, 


Similar surfaces are as the squares of the homologous lines. 

Similar solids are as the cuber of their homologous lines. 

The inner surface of the one 4 as thick, ia to that of the other as 
2:1, The homologous lines of the two kettles are as 


The capacity of smaller to larger is as 
18: (y¥ 2)8=1: 8=1:2.838— Ans. 2.83 —gallona. 

In working this example I was perfectly well aware that the 
method would not hold if the copper was very thick. Suppose the 
kettle to be a sphere, the metal might be so thick as to be a solid 
ball that would hold nothing. Now if the same quantity of cop- 
per is made half as thick it would hold something. 

It makes a difference what the shape of the kettle is; whether it 
has at the top a large or small opening. In working the example 
I aseume that the kettles were epheres without any opening at the 
top; that the copper was so thin that the outer and inner surfaces 
of the copper were the same. ’ 

This of course is not accurate. The copper of kettles, I am told, 
is about y'; of an inch thich, 

Let us suppose the two kettles to be spheres, the inner radius of 
the smaller, 4 inches and the copper /; of an inch thick, and the 
inner radius of the greater 4 / 2 inches and the copper y; of an inch 
thick. 
Contents of the smaller kettle, 268. + ou. inches. 


including the copper, 2808+4-% 
of the larger kettle, 
including the copper, T10.9—" 


In this case the less contains 4 quarts dry measure. 

The larger kettle 2.83 times as mach. 

The copper of the first kettle (280.8 — 268) ou. in. = 12.8 cn. in. 
The copper of the second kettle (770.9 — 758.3) eu. in. = 12.6 on. in. 
W. F. Brapsury. 


the wounded | sippi is the wittiest; Cummings of New York, or Carrath of Ken, : 


tucky, or Henderson of Iowa is the most popular; Hooker of yis, 
sissippi is the best orator; Holman of Indiana is the oldest, ana § 
Bailey of Texas is the youngest. Boutelle of Maine is the hang, 
somest ; Bingham of Pennsylvania is the best dreesed, and Jolly o 
South Dakota is the homeliest; Springer of Illinois is the moat 
garrulous, Wilson of West Virginia the most learned, and Culbyy. 
son of Texas the best Jawyer; Bynum of Indiana is the tog 
aggressive, Barrows of Michigan the best parliamentarian, aa4 
Simpson of Kareas the readiest ; McMillin of Tennessee is the beg 
debater, Rife of Pennsylvania the fattest, and Tucker of Virginiy 
the thinnest ; Tim Campbell of New York is the best natured, and 
Enloe of Tennessee the most impetuous. Moody is the mo 
taciturn. 


DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 


Sir Edward Creasy, M. A., gives as the fifteen decisive battly 
of the world, the following list : 
The battle of Marathon, 490 B. C, 
Defeat of the Athenians at Syracuse, 413 B. C. 
The battle of Arbela, 331 B. C. 
The battle of Metaurus, 207 B. C. 
Victory of Arminius over the Roman Legions under Varw, 


Company offered to fannish the public at very low rates, with the A.D. 9 


The battle of Chalons, A. D. 451. 

The battle of Tours, A. D. 732 

The battle of Hastings, A. D. 1066. 

Joan of Are’s Victory over the Eaglish at Orleans, A. 1). 1429, 
The defeat of the Spanish Armada. A. D. 1588. 

The battle of Blenheim, A. D. 1704, 

The battle of Pultowa, A. D. 1709. 

Victory of the Americans over Burgoyne at Saratoga, A. 1). 177). 
The battle of Valmy, A. D. 1792. ; 
The battle of Waterloo, A. D. 1815, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Can some querist tell me the author of the following lines? 


‘* Be firm; one constant element in luck 
Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck.’’ W. 


— To “S.,”? who inquires abont the different postal cards, let 
me say there are three kinds in regular use,—one, 334 x 614; av 
other, 3 x 5; still another, 3x 4%. There are eeveral official cards 
for department use only. C. W. 


— Let me suggest my rule for the use of ‘‘and’’ in reading 
numbers: Use ‘‘and”’ between the integral and the fractional pat 
of a number, and nowhere else. Do you know of any complicatiou 
in which my rule will fail ? A. P. 


— Who is at the head of the Woman’s Club at Chautacqua : 


Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller. 


— Of whom is “‘ Hezekiah Butterworth’ the psendonym ? 
Sr. Monica, Cal. 
Not.a pseudonym, but the name of one of the most popular 
authors in Boston. 


— What is the new substance called “ bncaramanquina’’ 
What is its use ? From what does it take the name ? » 0. 

(1) A mineral, not unlike asbestos in its properties. [t resem 
bles amber in color, is transparent and incombustible, and can rest: 
ily be reduced toa pulp. (2) Experiments seems to indicate ths! 
it will be valuable for all the use to which asbestos is put. (3) lt 
is named after Bucaramanga, in Columbia, South America, ne® 
which the deposite exist. 


— Please give me some information regarding the Jesuits,—wh 
they were, what was their peculiar belief, etc. L 

A Jesuit is a member of the Society of Jesus. The order w* 
founded by Ignatius Loyola in 1534, and confirmed by the Pope it 
1540. There are two classes,—laymen and priests; six grades,~ 
novices, formed temporal coadjutors, approved scholastics, formeqy 
spiritaal coadjutors, the professed of three vows, the professed 0 
four vows. Applicants must be at least fourteen years old. Th 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF CONGRESS. 
Reed of Maine is the largest man in the house; Wheeler of Ala-| 


bama is the smallest, and Curtis of New York is the tallest. Mills. 


of Texas or Turner of Georgia is the ablest, and Allen of Missis- 


grades require at least fourteen years more for advancement, an 
one must be at least thirty-three before he can take the three vow 
of voluntary poverty, perfect chastity, and perfect obedience 
There are reported to be 10,000 of them. 


American 

Book 

Company 
Embracing the First Principles of the Science. 


cloth, 294 pages. (Just out.) - 


This is a revision of Davies’s Elementary Algebra. While carefully retaining those peculiar and 
valuable features which made the older edition so popular with teachers and students, it shows 
marked advances over the original work, particularly in the following respects : 


The Factoring process expanded and simplified. 


New Boo 


A New Elementary Algebra 


By CHARLES Davigs, LL.D. Edited 
by J. H. VAN AMRINGE, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics, Columbia College. 


trated. (Just Published) 


12mo, 
90 cents Presents 
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Laboratory Manual of Chemistry 


By James E. ARMSTRONG and JAMES H. Norton, 12mo, cloth, 144 pages. 


50 cents 


one hundred and sixty-four experiments in Chemistry. 


The experiments are such as may be performed by the student himself 
Adequate yet simple apparatus employed. 
Numerous and handsomely engraved illustrations. 


ges for students’ notes alternating with printed matter. 


The books well made and cheap. 


FEATURES The number of problems increased. Specimen copies of these books will be mailed to any address on receipt 
' my the Treatment of Evolution extended to embrace the extraction of any root, of price. Write for descriptive circulars. Sections 4 and I5 describe 
BOOK Treatment of Radicals improved. Algebras and Chemistries, respectively. If interested, ask for either or 


both. All circulars and catalogues free. 
textbooks for your school cordially invited. 


American Book Company, Publishers, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 


Series and L i 
ogarithms treated more thoroughly and simply. Correspondence in reference to 


In its new dress this is a most attractive and admirable text-book, and should be examined by all 
who are looking for an Elementary Algebra, The new edition can be nsed in the same classes | 


with the old. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printi , 
lesignations of 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. lite 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


Tue Gate To Carsar. By William C. Collar. Bos- 
ton: Gian & Company. 141 pp. 64x 4}in. Price, 45 cents. 
Caesar is and long has been the Latin text first read by learners, 

Few who have dug their way throngh it will say that this is so be- 

cause of eminent fitness. Caesar is perhaps more often clear than 

vague, yet few teachers have knowledge sufficient to spare learners 
the inevitable disheartenment of working in vain over some sentence 
or clause about which the n commentators show complete 
inability to agree as to construction and meaning. Mr. Collar has 
endeavored in this work to offer teachers a ‘‘gate’’ to the Gallic 
war, which shall give the pupil beginning the Latin text the benefit 
of the interesting story, and admirable Latin style without its more 
perplexing complexities. No one in this couutry probably, is bet- 
ter fitted for this task than the head master of the Roxbury Latin 
School, whose pupils have long been a joy to the college professors 
under whom they have shown the benefits derived from thorough, 
scientific training in the elements of the language. He bas aimed to 
attain his end in this work by omitting the greater difficulties of 
the second book, about one-fifth of Caesar’s text, while retaining 
the narrative intact, and making the fewest practicable changes in the 
text as retained, ‘‘ these being almost entirely limited to modifica- 
tions of verb forms with the necessary concomitant alterations.’’ 

Very rarely the position of a word has been changed, while nene 

have been inserted, save a few connectives and a few forme plainly 

understood. The learner is expected to read this simplified text, 
and concurrently to tarn exercises based on the text back into 

Latin. When the whole book has been read in this way, it is ex- 

pected that the original text will be rapidly read through. Notes 

are given on both the simplified and unchanged texts, covering the 
grammatical, orthographical, and idiomatic peculiarities and difficul- 
ties. Two vocabularies are given, both the result of an earnest de- 
sire to aid the pupil iv securing command of a working vocabulary. 
The first gives the root idea of the words, together with the pecu- 
liar uees in the text and references to similar words in form or 
meaning. The second is etymological, grouping the words under 
their roots. In addition each chapter of the simplified text is 
followed by a list of its more important words, not translated but 
followed by Latin synonyms, and references to other chapters 
where these are used. For instance, under chapter 22 (second 
book) are given, deiectus, declivitas (8); ratio, scientia; intericio, 
interpono; administro, ago (20); iniquitas, varietas; eventus, casus, 


Tue Batrie or GerryspurG. By Samuel Adams Drake. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth, 50 cents. 

The story of the battle of Gettysbarg is the latest number in a 
valuable series of brief accounts of decisive events in American 
history. No one is better able to tell such a story than Mr. Drake, 
whose wide researches in the historical fields of American literature 
and folk-lore and among the old landmarks and famous personages 
of the country have given him an immense fund of information and 
a national reputation as a popular historian. The battle of Gettys- 
burg has often been called the turning point in the great Civil War, 
the decisive engagement of the Rebellion. With this Mr. Drake 
does not agree, considering that although it should have been the 
Waterloo of the Confederacy it was, neither in a military nor po- 
litical sense, a decisive battle, being what he terms “‘ a mere pound- 
ing match.’”? All details necessary to a clear understanding of the 
battle and its results are given in a highly readable and interesting 
atyle. 

Tue Stupy Crass. By Anna Benneson McMahon. 278 
pp. 64x4 inches. Price, $1.00. Chicago: A. C. McClarg & 
Co. Boston: Damrell & Upham. 

This little book, ‘‘ A Guide to the Stadent of English Litera- 
ture,’”’ is an outgrowth of the author's work in organizing and 
directing women’s clubs in which literature has been made the 
basis of study and thought. No one in looking over the plan here 
outlined can doubt for a moment the reasons for the author’s suc- 
cess in the past, the best possible augury for the future of this 
volume. She has grasped the real need of women in this nine- 
teenth centory. It is not mere facts, not an acquaintance with 
things which make conversation interesting, but rather ‘‘ a seeking 
for knowledge that shall in some way issue in life, in character, in 
the power to think and to express the thought.’’ : 

The scheme embraces five subjects, Shakespeare, the English 
Drama, English Poetry, Browning, and the English Essay, pre- 
ceded by introductory chapters, on the choice of a subject, method 
in study, the interpretation of literature and the art of composition. 
A short bibliography is appended, giving the best editions and 
works of reference, with price and publisher. Each of the five sub- 
jects ia treated in an introductory chapter, and then an outline is 
given, to occupy some thirty lessons, to direct the student. The 
aim is always to get at the literature itself, ignoring the author as 
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man. It is one of the most cuggeative volumes that has appeared!’ 


for some time. 


Dr. Pick’s Mernop Appirep To ACQUIRING THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Dr. E. Pick. 113 pp. Price, $1. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

In this work the well known specialist on memory, applies the 
principles of his science to the acquisition of language. The foun- 
dation idea is that everything which the child learns will be best re- 
tained by connecting it with what is already a part of his intellect- 
ual stock in trade. Careful instructions are given for the teacher's 
benefit, the expectation being that the teacher will become a real 
guide for the children, leading them gradually to a command of 
vocabulary and language. The text selected is Voltaire’s Charles 
XII, for which a reference vocabulary is provided, the student be- 
ing referred to the pages where the word first occurs, with unfortu- 
nate results in one or two cases where the meaning of the word in 
different connections is radically different. The use made of deri- 
vation touches a factor too often neglected, a word being connected 
with others from the same root form and idea. Here likewise the 
pursuit of the system occasionally leade to regions which seem likely 
to startle, if nothing more, the younger studenta, as when guerre is 
expected to remind one of war through “o. h. ger. werra, like 
guarranty avd warranty.’’ All teachers of French, whether using 
the Charles XII. as a text or not, are likely to find this work very 
auggestive. 

Paysican Beauty anp How To Preserve 
Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller. New York: Charles L. Webster & 
Co. 246 pages. White cloth in box. 

Mrs. Miller has already made herself known as a reformer in 
women’s dress, and in this new volume she has undertaken to 
teach how to care for the body and preserve its beauty in the only 
true way, that is, along the lines of perfect health. It is written 
especially for women, but its teachings are nearly all as applicable 
and certainly of much interest to the other sex. After an intro- 
ductory chapter as to what constitutes true physical beauty, Mrs. 
Miller explains her first principle, which is that of perfect cleanli- 
ness. She next goes on with sensible suggestions about the care of 
the eyes, ears, fingers, and other parts of the body. Simplicity of 
life and adherence to the simple and natural laws of health should 
be fundamental laws. The dress and dressing table comes in for 
several interesting chapters fall of jast the information which 
women are most anxious to obtain and which is generally so out of 
reach. Mrs. Miller, though a reformer, has her hobby well under 
control, and presents her well-known views with quiet and convine- 
ing logic. As a sensible, practical, and useful book, Physical 
Beauty stands easily first among works on the subject. It should 
be on the dressing table of every woman who cares for a healthy 
and pleasing personality. 

Tae Riversmpe LirerRAtuRE Series whose half- 
hundred admirable numbers are so deservedly popular for supple- 
mentary reading in the best schools of the country, is enriched by 
the publication of Seott’s Lady of the Lake, edited with complete 
notes, by William J. Rolfe, A. M., Litt.D. This beautiful double 
namber has many ot the fine cuts of Scottish scenery which so 
richly illustrated the holiday edition of the poem. The text has 
been very carefully annotated and all obscure and unfamiliar words 
and phrases explained. A map of the Scottish lake region and a 
portrait of ‘‘ Fair Ellen’’ are included. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. Double number 30 cents. 


Harper & Broruers have issued in their Classical 
Series the Antigone of Sophocles, edited by Prof. Milton W. Ham- 
ys of the University of Virginia (256 pp. 74x 5 inches). The 
ntrodustion treats the life of Sophocles, an essay on his rank as a 
poet, and his influence upon literature, an outline of the Myth of 
the Antigone, an account of its actual performance and an analysis 
of the play, with its theme. Twenty-three pages are devoted to 
the meter. Besides the critical notes, there is an appendix of great 
value to those who wish guidance in the study of the text. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Psychology Applied to the Art of Teaching; by Joseph Baldwin; 
price, $1 50. New York: D Appleton & Co. 

Cassar; with notes and lexicon by George Stuart, A.M.; price, 
$100. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 

Heat; by 8. E. Tillman; price, $1.50. New 
York: John e ns. 

vt I in Man; by Henry Wood; price. $1.50. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

The Household Idol; by Marie Bernhard; translated by Elise L. 
Lathrop. New York: Worthiagton Co. 

American Architecture; by Montgomery Schuyler——Tributes to | 
Shakespeare: arranged b ary R. Silsby——Everybody’s Writing- 
Desk Book; by Charles Nisbet and Don Lemon; revised by James 
Baldwin——Love Letters of a Worldly Woman: by Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford——Folly and Fresh Air; by Eden_Phillpotts——Stories from 
English History for Young Americans——The Quality of Mercy; by 
W. ». Howellis——‘' Monsieur Henri;” by Louise Imogen Guiney. 


By | versi 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCR. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


The seventh annual meeting of this Association will be held at 
the Drexel Institute of Art, Science, and Industry, Philadelphia, 
April 7-9. The first public session will be opened on Thursday 
evening, April 7, with an Address of Welcome, by James Mac- 
Alister, LL.D., president of the Drexel Institute, followed by the 
president’s address, by Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, director of phys- 
ical training in Boston public schoole, on ‘‘ The Condition and 
Prospects of Physical Education in the United States.’’ 


Friday, April 
1. ‘“‘ The Influence of the Movements and Positions of the Upper Ex- 
tremities upon the Expansion of the Vhest,” by Mons. Georges Demeny 
of the “ Station Physiologique,” Paris, France. 
2. ‘Some Anthropometric Notes on Pupils of the Boston Normal 
School of Gymnastics.” by Dr. Claes J. Enebuske of Boston, 
3. * New Methods in Anthropometry,” by Dr. Jay W. Seaver of 


Yale 
4. “ Some Indirect Effects of Muscular Exercise,” by Dr. William T. 
ashington, D.C. 


Harris, United States Commissioner of Education of 
Afternoon. 
1. ‘Delsarte and his Work,” by Franklin H. Sargent, director of 
Academy of the Dramatic Arts, New York City, N.Y. The discussion 
opened by Mrs. Emily M. Bishop of ne and Dr. 0. W. Emer- 


son, president Emerson College of Oratory, ton. 
2. ‘The Athletic Question,” by Dr. D. A. Sargent of Harvard Uni- 


3. “ The Influence of Bodily Exercise upon Len of Life,’ by Dr. 
J. Madison Taylor of Philadelphia. 


Evening. 
1. Gymnastic exhibition. Preliminary remarks, with lantern views, 
by the president of the Association, on the main points illustrated by 
tbe following exercises :— 

2. German and Swedish Schoolroom Gymnastics in Classrooms of 
the Drexel Institute; and German and Swedish Class Gymnastics on 
apparatus in the Drexel Institute Gymnasium. 

3. German and Swedish Free Movements in the Central Court of the 
Drexel Institute. German gymnastics will be demonstrated by classes 
from the Philadelphia Turngemeinde, and Swedish yy will be 
nc vn by a class of pupils of the Boston Normal School of 

ymnastics. 


Saturday Morning. 

1. Some Educational Aspects of Physica! Training. 

2. Discussion: ‘‘ What is the Best System of Gymnastics for Use in 
American Schools ?”’ by Miss Gulli Oberg, in behalt of Swedish School 
Gymnastics, and by Mr. W. A. Stecher of St. Louts, in behalf of Ger- 
man School Gymnastics, 

8. Reports on Gymnastics in the Public Schools of Boston, Mass., 
Chicago, Ill , Cleveland, O., Indianapolis, Ind., New York City, and 
Washington, D. 

4. Discussion: ** What Constitutes a Rational and Practical Course 
of Professional Training for Directors and Teachers of Physical Train- 
ing ?” and ** What is the Proper Function of (1) Public and Private 
Norma! Schools, (®) Summer and Y. M. ©. A. Schools and Gymnasia, 
(3) Colleges and Universities, in this Connection ?”’ The discussions 
were by Dr. C. &. Ehinger of the State Normal School, West Chester, 
Pa ; Dr. William G. Anderson, president of the Chautauqua School of 
Physical Education (Limited) ; and Dr. G. W. Fitz, instructor in Phys- 
lology and Hygiene in Harvard University. 

A cordial invitation has been given by the Woman’s College, the 
Bryn Mawr School for Girls, and the Maryland Asylum for the Blind, 
all of Baltimore City, Maryland, to visit and inspect the gymnpasia of 
the above-mentioned institutions on Thursday, Apri! 7. The gymnasia 
of the Woman’s College and of the Bryn Mawr School are the best 
specimens of their type in the United States, and the assistants of 

r. Chapman and Dr. Hurd are all graduates of the Royal Central 
Gymnastic [Institute of Stockholm. Bennett Hall of the Woman’s Col- 
lege contains a full set of the Zander Gymnastic Machines for active 
movements. The baths and swimming pools of the Woman’s College 
and the Bryn Mawr School are especially noteworthy, and the gymna- 
sium of the Asylum for the Blind sigualizes a new departure. 


COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Canon City. 

Institutes. —The proposed plan for a system of graded institutes 
for the state of Colorado contains the following su tions : 

1. To establish a state system of graded normal institutes auxil- 
iary to the State Normal School. 

2. A one years’ course of instruction to be prepared by a com- 
mittee composed of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
two members of the State Association of County Superintendents, 
and two members of the State Teachers’ Association. 

8. The course of instruction to bear upon the work done in the 
public schools below the high school; the first three years to be 
academic and professional, the fourth entirely professional; each 
grade supplemented by a course of required reading. At each 
anpual session the work for the succeeding year to be outlined and 
teachers required to prepare it by home study, 

4. To require all persons who instruct in institutes to convene 
for two weeks annually, prior to the opening of the institute ses- 
sions, in a state training school, thie echool to be held ander the au- 
thority and direction of the State Superintendent of Public Instruo- 
tion. The expense of said school to be paid by an anaoial feo} of 
$5 from each person in attendance. 

5. Annual session of the institute in every county capable of sup- 
porting one; all other counties to be combined into districts by the 
state superintendent. 


New York: Harper & Bros. 


Common School Elocution and Oratory; by I. H. Brown; price, 
$1.00; introduction, 80 cents. St. Louis: I. H. Brown & Co. 


6. Institute expenses to be paid out of an institute fund with the 
addition of an examination fee of $1 paid by every applicant for a 


suitable. 


70 cents for a copy 


CYR’S CHILDREN’S PRIMER and READING SLIPS. 


This Primer works; it makes the children work; it makes them like 
Slips, 5 cents per package of twenty sentences. 


to work. 24 cents. 


CYR’S CHILDREN’S FIRST READER. 


[Jn press.] 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, , , Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


EOMETRY, they tell us, ought to be taken up in the grammar schools ; 
“and before Algebra,” add many. But how? The usual text-books are not 
Hixt’s Lessons 1n Geometry has anticipated the question. 


will find a practical book exactly suited to the case. 
Case of Drawing Instruments, 30 cents more. 


for yourself. 


A thoroughly, sensi 


In this you 
It will pay you to send 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
GRAVES’ NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK. 


ble, practical book. 25 cts. 


EDWARDS’ TEACHER’S LANGUAGE CHART. 


An indispensable aid in teaching language. 


NEWELL’S FLOWER AND FRUIT. 
The Second Part of Outline Lessons in Botany. 


$6.00. 


Illustrated. 
80 cts. 
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certificate and an additional allowance of $100 from the state to agreed upon to be sent to the schools of the state. 


each institute. 


It was decided 
that city schools should prepare their contribations before Jaly 1. 


7. The supervision of the institute, the time and place of meet-| A World’s Fair memorial volame will be prepared under supervis- 


ing, the control of the fand, and the appointr 
instructors, to remain with the county superintendents. 
8. Graduates of the normal institutes to be granted normal 


intment of conductors and | ion of State Superivtendent Fitch, to which prominent educators of 


the state will be requested to contribute. ; 
‘A series of spring institutes has been arranged for March, April, 


i i i ill be conducted by Sec. W. C. Hewitt 
i i ll entitle them to first grade certificates in any| and May most of which wi c 
without examination on branches| of the educational exhibit committee. 


covered by said diploma if they apply for state certificates ; these 
diplomas to be furnished by the state and signed by the State Su- 
perintendent of Pablic Instraction and the condactor of the insti- 
tute. 


KENTUCKY. 


h Hackley school building in Muskegon is approaching 
ke and will be one of the most beautifal school houses in 
the state. The same city is _ beginning the erection of a fine 

d odious high achool building. ; 
Michigan Club will hold its eighteenth meet- 
ing in Ann Arbor, April 9. The program contains the following 
topics: “ Disciplinary Value of English in the High School, 


The next annual meeting of the Kentucky State Teachers’ Asso- Prin. E. C. Goddard, East Saginaw High School; ‘‘ The Proper 
ciation will be held at Paducah on the 28th, 29th, and 30th of Sestement of a High School Laboratory,” Mr. C. W. Carman, 


June. Supt. C. H. Dietrich, Hopkinsville, president ; Prof. R. H. 
Carothers, Louisville, secretary. 


Grand Rapids High School; ‘‘ The Schools of Switzerland,’ Mr. 
Ernest Vose, University of Michigan; ‘‘ History, Aims, and 


Hopkinville is interested in an unusual degree in the subject of Methods of University Extension,” Prof. 1. N. Danman, University 
higher, collegiate, and university extension ; and plans for raising| (¢ yi chigan. 


the necessary funds to build and equip a training school are in 
progress. 


KANSAS. 


OREGON. 
The regenta of the State Normal School at Monmouth have just 


i i i élected the entire faculty for next 
The dispute as to what county had won the library in the compe-| held a meeting at which they rec e 
tition et = State Tensher Association has been settled in favor| year and added Professor Getz of the Ashland schools. The action 


of Greenwood County. 


of the board gives general satisfaction here. Professor Getz ia a 


T. S. Harkness, assistant state superintendent of Kansas, had, as| graduate of the Millersburg, Pa., Normal, and is among our best 
most of his friends know, been in very poor health for the past two educators. 


yeare. His death oecurred in Febrnary. F. W. Stout has been 
appointed to the position thus made vacant. 


According to the late school census, many of our school districts 
have increased their school population over 25 per cent. in the last 


Miss Sue D. Hoaglin, well known in the etate as an efficient | year. 


county superintendent, has been spending the year in the Boston 
School of Oratory. 
soon afterward be once more among her friends in Kansas. 


Kar sag still stands prominent as the great state for educational | places have done equally well. 
A gathering at Chanute, March 24 to 26, was not| aud progressiveness of our citizens. 
to be inferior to the previous great me stings of the Southeast Kansas 
Chancellor Jesse of the University of Mis- 
souri and Dr. Baldwin of the State University of Texas were both 
Another attraction was an oratorical contest 
among the public school pupils of the counties of that part of the 


meetings. 
Teachere’ Association. 
on the program. 


state. 


The state normal lecture course this year was composed of lectures 
by J. D. Miller, Rev. G. W. Miller, and Dr. Gunsaulus, a reading 
by Miss Ida Benfey, and ‘an entertainment by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Club. The net receipts are nearly one hundred dollars 


for each of the four societies. 


MICHIGAN, 


Her work there will close in May, and she will| used toward the erection of a schoolhouse. 


Lexington has voted a 10-mill tax, a large part of which is to be 
Roseburg also voted a 
special 10-mill school tax without a dissenting voice. Many other 
This speaks well for the enterprise 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION OC. SOOTT, Oskaloosa. 

On the voluntary retirement of Sapt. C. M. Pinkerton of Perry, 
from school work to take the editorial management of a paper, 
the educational field loses a good workman. 

The State Normal School is crowded to overflowing. The teach- 
ers are doing a good work, such that wios friends and pupils. 
Pres. H. H. Seerley is a good man for the place 

Supt. Dan Miller of Newton, goes on the road next year as agent 
| Gee a large book honse. This takes from among the workers of 
| Iowa an active, wide-awake euperintendent. 

President Beardshear of the [owa Agricultural College is happy 


The contribution made by the schools of the state to the World’s| because of the prosperity of the college, —nearly 300 freshmen this 


Fair exhibit fand on Washington's birthday will probably reach 
$4 000. The responee to the call was prompt and general. 

A meeting of the committee in charge of Michigan’s edacational 
exhibit was held at Lansing, March 19, at which there was a fall 
attendance. An outlive of a general circular of instruction was 


year,—donble the number any previous year. 

The following persons constitute the N. E. A. Board of Man- 
agers for Iowa; C. P. Rogers, chairman, Marshalltown; Prof. C. 
M Grumbling, Mt. Pleasant; Sapt. E. N. Coleman, LeMars: 
‘Supt. O C, Scott, Oskaloosa; D. W. Walker, Esq., Charles City ; 


Supt. George I. Miller, Boone; Co. Supt. W. A. McCord, Dog 
Moines. 

The principals of high schoole of Fayette County are, West 
Union, C. K. Dakes; Fayette, F. H. Bloodgood; Clermont, J, 
Parkes; Brush Creek, J. W. Rosser; Waucoma, J. W. Wyatt; 
Elgin, J. P. McKinley; Oelwein, F. S. Watson; Maynard, A. 1. 
Evans. The efficient county superintendent is Mr. Fred. )), 
Merritt. 

Prof, A. P. Abbott has recently withdrawn from the Iowa Nor- 
mal at Oelwein, and Professor Irving Green has become the 

riacipal. 

. 084 A. T. Free, the new president of Dakota University, is a 
former Iowa boy and superintendent. Iowa is proud of the ‘ boys 
of a larger growth ’’ she has sent east, west, north, and south. 

New Providence Academy is enjoying @ prosperous year. Miss 
Mae J. Evans, the assistant principal and a Penn College graduate, 
has been awarded the Bryn Mawr Scholarship and will go east 
next year for study. 

NEW YORK. 

Dr. David J. Hill, president of the University of Rochester, de- 
livered a thoughtfal and scholarly address upon ‘‘ University Ex- 
tension and the Pablic Relations of Universities,’’ before the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce on March 14, Dr. Hill sketched 
the history of the great European universities and explained the 
way in which the university extension movement came to be in- 
augurated in England and the methods by which the work is now 
carried on. In order to have university extension he pointed out 
that it is at first necessary to have universities. In cities where 
universities exist, they should be made the centers about which the 
free intellectual life of the people should concentrate itself. He 
algo outlined the advantages which a university brings to a city and 
the opportunities for affording aid to the university which are 
offered by such an institution. It is the crowning glory of our 
American educational system, that our higher institutions are sus- 
tained, in great part at least, not by the taxation of the people, but 
by the voluntary benefactions of successful men. Our American 
mep of business have rivalled and eclipsed the princes of the 
ancient world in the amplitude of their generosity. Cities not half 
a century old have become the seat of noble institutions, often the 
creation of a few men, and sometimes of one man. These names 
have passed into the history of the country, and their part in it is 
imperishable. 

The teachers of West Chester county had a great meeting at 
Yonkers, It is one of the most vrogressive spots, educationally 
considered, in the country, the teachers are alive, courageous, intel- 
ligent. They know the best things and have a way of getting 
them. The press of Yonkers backs all improvements. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Nearly all the winter schools have closed, but summer terms for 
the preparation of teachers will be held in many counties of the state. 
The winter institutes have asa rule had a slim attendance. 

The rural newspapers are vying with each other in lauding the 
various candidates for the state superintendency who are working 
the primaries for that office. It is to be regretted that the office 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SYSTEM OF SUMMER STUDY. 


WILLIAM R. HARPER, Principat. 


LEWIS MILLER, Presipvenr. JOHN H. VI 


Pedagogical Department. 


Under the charge of Col. Francis W. Parker and 
a corps of teachers from the Cook County Normal 
School, Chicago. A unified course, including psy- 
chology, pedagogics, and methods in science, geog- 
raphy, number, history, ete, 


Under the im 
Harper. Coll 


Illustrative material. 
New methods of map drawing, chalk modeling, in- 
dustrial training, etc. 


J. H. Gilmore, 
work is thorough 


Four Magnificently Illustrated Scientific Lectu 


Schedule of University Extension Courses, Single Lectures, Concerts, Readings, Tableaux, etc. 
Write for Catalogue, Programs, and all Information, to W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N: ¥ 


Chautauqua College. 


Among the faculty are: Moses Coit Tyler, R. T. Ely, 
J.G. Schurman, T. D. Seymour, R. Richardson, 


observing class-room methods of leading instructors. 


NCENT, CHANCELLOR. 


cannot seek the man instead of the man the « ftice, 
Programs now ready for 
Select Excursions to Eu- 8 


EUROPE 
* rope. Best ticketing fa- 


| cilities. Cholcest ocean berths by all lines at lowest 
| rates. Send for “ Tourists’ Gazette.” Hi. GAZE 


Other Departments, 


mediate direction of Dr. William R. 
ege classes in twelve departments. 


Frederick Starr, H. C. Elmer, The Seaver, of Yale. 


1, and offers the best opportunities for 


Penmanship, etc, 


Schools of Sacred Literature, Bible study under 
specialists. School of Music, directed by Dr. H.R. 
Palmer, (W. H. Sherwood, Piano Dept.) School of 
Physical Culture in charge of Drs. Anderson and 
A completely equipped gymnasium, 
Special Classes in Art, Decoration, Kindergarten, 
Oratory, Sloyd, Cookery, Shorthand, Photography, 


| & SONS, 940 Broadway, New York. 


Officially appointed International Tourist’ Agents 
for World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. (Est. 1844.) 
W. H. EAVES 


| 
Parker, House, BOSTON AGENT. 
| 


EUROPEAN TOURS. . 


SPECIAL FEATURES, SELECT PARTIES. 


res by Prof. R. Ogden Doremus, of New York. 


| Organized 1882. For Itinerary” address 
HOWARDS. PAINE, A.M., M.D., Albany, N.Y. 
| NEW Yearly Subscription to the 
Journal of Education will secure 
| one year’s subscription to the 


| GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE (monthly, $2.00 a 
' year) free. 


The Sauveur Summer College of Languages, 


(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Burlingto 


For board and rooms address Miss F FAULHABER, Exeter, N. H. 


School, and circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Work’s, address aphareiecguadehiaasicauanieians 
7t DR. L. SAUVEUR, 6 Copley St., Roxbury, Mass. 


17th Session; July 11th to Aug. 19th. 


n, to Exeter, N. H.) 


Ocean Park ScHoot oF Oratory. 


Ocean Park, Old Orchard, 


Three Weeks Session; Tuition $6.00. including Ocean 


admitting to Lectures, Readings, and Concerts of the Assembly. 


Send for Catalogue to I. F. FRISBEE, A.M 


advantages. 
Maine. 


Park Assembly ticket ($2.00), 
For Program address the 


Principal, LEwiston, ME. 


Amherst Summer School. 


Sixteenth Session at Amherst College, opens July 4 1892. 


Branches taught ~ FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK, ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
STUDY OF SHAKSPEARE, CHEMISTRY, DRAWING, PAINTING, Woop CARVING, MATHE- 
MATICS, LIBRARY Economy, History, and PoLiticAL ECONOMY. 


Native French, German, ana Italian Teachers. 
Charming location. 


* Realizes the ideal of a School of Languages.”—PROF. W. 8. TYLER. 
Improvement Combined with Recreation. 


Oral, or Inductive Method. Superior 
Cultivated society. 


Principal, 
Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


LANG UAGES.—Summer Course. 


BEST ADVANTAGES FOR LEARNING CON 
NORMAL COURSE FOR 
At Chicago, Til. 


At Asbury Park, N. J. 
For clreuiars address the Berlitz School of Languages, 


VERSATION, 
TEACHERS. 


Auditorium, Chicago. Ill. ; or 
W. Madison Square, N. ¥ 


SEA-SHORE NORMAL INSTITUTE, 


Martha’s Vineyard ( West Chop ), 


Best of Instruction Most Popular Lectures | Most Attractive Seaside Life 


ing Four Weeks. 47 Cedar &1,, 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Fifteenth Annual Session begins July 11, 1892. 
The Oldest Summer School. 


The Largest and the Best. 
School of Methods: 3 Weeks. 23 Professors. 


smerson College of Oratory: 3 Weeks. Dr. ©. W. Emerson and Faculty: 
Academic Departments: 5 Weeks. 22 Professors. 
Attendance for 1891 was over 600, 


, far the largest Summer School in the United States. 
Send for Large (€ 
reductions, tuition, club and combination rates. boards, ete. 


A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 
orcester, Minas. 


THE BEST LOCATION: 
Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


from 35 States and Territories, making this by 


giving fuil information in regard to the outlines of 
work in all departments, advantages offered, rail 


ircular 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 


’ 
Studies may be continued by correspondence 


: Languages (Ancient and 
Sloyd, Physical Culture, Cooking School, 


Stenography, Kindergarten, Modern Meth 
full particulars, to 


Modern), Natural Sciences, History Science Art, Literature, 
Music School, Drawing, Elocution, Journalism, 
ods in every branch. Send for circulars, with 


R. H. HOLBROOK, Manager, LeBaNnon, 


all the year. 


schools, colle 


e good teachers. 
individual teacher 


The graduates of this school are fillin 


HOUT’S 


INGTON, MASS 


& more first-elass positions as directors of vocal music In pub: 


ape nds a seminaries, than are furnished by the graduates of all other summer schools combined. 


The only limit to what can i 
of thine be taught children in music is the ability of the 


to teach children to sing in perfect tune 
Send for circulars. Address Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Sec’y, Box 109, LEXINGTON, Mass. 


2 and closes August 19. Come to Lexington and learp 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Supt. C. H. Douglass of the Union District 
Schools of Keene, says on the subject of manual 
training: ‘It is of great importance that boys 
should be kept continuously in school until they 
are ready to begin remunerative work. No greater 
misfortane can befall the average boy than to have 
the opportunity of passing two or three years in 
comparative idlenees between leaving school and 
taking up some trade or other occupation. Such 
boys lose the habit of industry, become careless 
and inaccurate, and often acquire such a distaste 
for any steady employment that they are on the 
straight road to poverty in manhood. 

‘* Yet the question is, What can such boys do io 
school ? Many have natural capacity for the use of 
tools, and many more couid easity learn. Manual 
training is an inestimable boon for such boys. The 
use of their hands and eyes stimulates their intel- 
lectual powers, leads them to remain ‘onger in 
school, and helps prepare them, both in knowledge 
and skill, fir the successful pursuit of any honor- 
able vocation.”’ 

VERMONT. 

The system of schoo! savings banks has been 
in successful operation in Rutland for the past six 
years, and has demonstrated ita value beyond dis- 
pute. This system is in accordance with the plav, 
—on a more comprehensive scale, —urged strongly 
in the last report of Postmaster General Wana- 
maker for the establishment of Postal Savings 
Banks. These have been most successful in Great 
Britain, where in the year 1890 deposits amounting 
to $104,953.460 were made. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


The next meeting of the Worcester County 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Worcester 
May 6, and the discussion will be on ‘‘ Nature 
Studies,’ Recess or No-Recess,’’ ‘‘ Arithmetic 
and the Abridgment of the Work Done in That 
Branch of Study,’’ ‘‘Supplementary Reading,’’ 
and ‘* The Courae of Study for the High School.’’ 
Tho afternoon session will be devoted to high and 
grammar school matters. 

Holyoke. —Some of the schools in Holyoke are 
accustomed to have annual exhibitions, to which 
an admission fee is charged. The money is used 


HOW'S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for any 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by taking 
Hall’s Catarrh Care. 

F. J. CHENEY& Co, Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned have knowa F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly hon- 
orable in all business transactions, and financially 
able to carry out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN, & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug 

gists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
Testimonials sent free. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 
Sold by all druggists. 


to purchase books, apparatus, etc., for the ack sols. 
Many of the schools have large echool libraries, 
purchased with money raised in this way. The 
Hamilton Street School recently had its annual 
entertainment, and realized $150, which will be 
used for school purposes. The Appleton Street 
School will soon have its exbibition in the Opera 
House. This is the oldest grammar school of the 
city. H.B. Lawrence has been at its head twenty 
years this spring. The Nonotuck Street School 
has just had a flag raising and historical exbibi- 
tion. The latter consisted of charts illustrating 
different events, campaigns, or periods in Amer- 
ican history. Some of them are of novel design, 
apon which Principal Callahan has applied for a 
copyright. The school committee are consider- 
ing the question of changing the rule for admission 
to the high school. At present, the higher half of 
the graduating class in the different grammar 
schools enter the highechool on the rank attained 
daring the year, while the lower half take a special 
examination. It is thought some particular mark 
should be established, and all who reach that mark 
on the year’s work in the grammar school should 
enter the high school whether they are in the 
upper half or not.——Mr. W. W. Colburn, for- 
merly principal of the Springfield High School, 
will give a lecture on ‘‘Oar Native Birds,’’ before 
the parents and friends of the Nonotuck Street 
School some time in April.——In 1891 Holyoke 
raised $82,000 for support of schools. ——Miss 
Davis of the Hooker School in Springfield is 
giving a course in sand, clay, and putty molding to 
a number of the public school teachers. 

Lowell claims that its school janitors do much 
better and more faithful work under the superin- 
tendent of lands and buildiogs, who has sole power 
of appointment and removal, than if such power 
were in the hands of the school board. 


The Roxbury High School one of the finest 
scheol buildings in New England, was dedicated 
on April ist with imposing ceremonies. The 
school was thrown open in October last but the 
interior was not completed till within a few weeks. 
The building is three stories in height, with base- 
ment, built of Massachueetts face brick with red 
sandstone trimmings. The first story contains six 
schoolrooms, each with a large wardrobe, physical 
labaratory, teachers’ room, and boys’ and girls’ 
toilet-rooms. The second story contains six school- 
rooms with wardrobes, chemical laboratory, stor- 
age room, master’s room with reception room and 
retiring room attached. The third story contains 
an exhibition hall or drill-room, with two dressing- 
rooms and gun-room attached, one schoelroom, a 
lecture-room, and drawing-room, [ach school- 
room has desks for 42 pupils, the total seat- 
ing capacity being 546. The dedicatory exercises 
included an address by Hon. Charles T. Gallagher 
president of the Boston School Board, and an ode 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Tue Best Tonic 
known, furnishing sustenance to both brain and 


body. 


No dates erased here. They 


“AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


are fresh, definite, and from 


well known men (employers ). 


L. H. Jones, Supt. of Schools, Indianapolis, 
/nd.: In my dealings with the Teachers Co- 
Operative Association I have found the manage- 


ment all that could be desired. Mr. Brewer is 
particularly careful in making recommendations. 
The teachers whom I have received from him 
have been uniformly successful. (March 7, 1892.) 


T. C. Clendenen, Suft. Cairo Public Schools, 
Cairo, ‘ll. T can say, in a word, that your Asso- 
ciation is characterized by absolute business fair- 


ness. An intimacy of some ten years with your 
methods convinces me that you do all you prom- 
's¢ as a teacher’s employment bureau, and at the 
same time are careful not to foist cranks upon 
School Boards and Superintendents who apply 
to you for workers. The Board of Education, in 
Cairo, have been excellently served by you in se- 
Curing teachers. (March 12, 1892.) 


Benj. T. Hathaway, Acting Supt. of Schools, 
Anoka, Minn.: Mrs. L. M. Downs, whom you 
recommended to us as ¢he teacher we needed to 


fill the vacancy in our schools, has already com- 
pleted her first week’s work with us, and she now 
appears to be the very teacher we most need. We 
we her $55 per month. Miss H. Mae Griffith, 
ormerly at Marshall, in this State, was recom- 
mended to us by your agency. In regard to her, 
tag Say that she is proving to be a most excel- 
ent teacher, and we wish that our entire corps of 
teachers were all,each and individally, as capable 
and energetic as she is. ( 72d. 19, 1892.) 


Olive Adele Evers, Prin. of Stanley Hall, 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 1 like your methods of plac- 


ing your candidates before your people employ- 
ing through you. Some other bureaus could learn 
valuable lessons from your method. (Dec. 26,’91.) 


James Davison, Pres. Board of Education, 
Elmwood Tli.: Miss Edna Bright and Mr. 8. B. 
Allison, «hom you recommended to us, are both 
giving g eral satisfaction. (Dec. 16, 1892.) 


Buel T. Davis, Supt. Schools, Winona, Minn. : 
It gives me great pleasure to commend very 
warmly the work of your Teachers Association 
I speak from several years of practical acquaint- 
ance with your work. (March 8, 1892.) 


A. J. Smith, Supt. Schools, Sedalia, Mo.: 1 
have frequently found it necessary to ask the 
assistance of the Teachers’ Co-operative Associ- 
ation in securing teachers where special qualifi- 
cations or successful experience was indispen- 
sable, and in every instance the teacher sent by 
the Association through a period of eight or nine 
years has been entirely acceptable, and his or her 
work quite satisfactory. Now when I am in need 
of a teacher I simply notify Mr. Brewer of the 
conditions, and ask him to send me a teacher. 
He has always shown excellent judgment. 
March 3, 1892. 


Harvey Harris, Pres. Board of Education, 
Bismarck, N. D.: The teachers you have sent 
us have always been as represented, and we will 
probably have need of your services again, (an. 
29, 1892. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70--72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


4 NORMAL COURSE AT HOME. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE THROUCH CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lessons in Elementary Astronomy, Biology; 
eekly 


given by w 


These lessons are 


Geology, Physics, Chemistry, and Physiology, 


correspondence. 


adapted to the needs of Primary and Grammar teachers for the regular dail 
pork in science which has become a requirement in so many places. i 


Each normal lessons furnish wor 


f 
Or & Week’s lessons in school, fifteen minutes daily, and gives full and plain directions for the use and 


sts of apparatus furnished 

Money at their disposal. Selecte 

tent a! lessons, 25 cents single number. 
‘0D sums under $ 


all necessary apparatus, and —- and selection of all specimens needed. 
for the needs of any grade having special or limited amounts of 
Specifications submitted for the fitfing up of Physical or Chemical laboratories. 
Great reduction for course of 20 weeks. 
25; 5 per cent. over that amount. 
PREDERIOK A. CARPENTER, Qurtnoy, ILL. (Director of Physical Sctence). 


Specifications 10 per 


written by Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Blake, after which 
Mr. Horace G. Allen made an interesting speech 
on tbe history of the Roxbury HighSchool. Short 
eddreesses by members of the A'umni Association 
concladed the exercises. 

The Salem News urges the necessity of a super- 
intendent of schools for the town of Peabody, and 
suggests that Peabody and Beverly could unite in 
securing a first class maa. 

The two session plan for the Hyde Park High 
School does not meet the approval «f those iv 
charge. At best it is only regarded as a make- 
shift till a new and more commodious building can 
be erected. 

The Relation of Physical Training to Ednca- 
tion.’’ was the subject of a scholarly Jectare given 
by De. Edward M. Hartwell, ic Br _klin» 

Henry L Chase, who died rece:tl:, nad been a 
teacher for 48 years, and for 25 years wa: priccipal 
of the Whitiog Grammar School in Lynn. He 
acquired his education by evening study, while 
working ss a carpenter. 

The fins new building of the Henry L Pierce 
grammar school in the Dorchester d strict, Boston, 
will be dedicated early in May. 


THE New ‘List-Book”’ of the Teachers 
Co-operative Association of Chicago shows three 
thousand (3000) positions filled by them, and gives 
the names and address of each of the 3000 teach- 
ers. It is in many respects the most remarkable 
book of its kind ever published. It contains 
seventy five pages of solid names printed in fine 
nonpareil type, each page containing fifty names of 
teachers who have been placed through the Asso- 
ciation. The list of positions filled includes posi- 
tions in every State from Maine to California, and 
from North Dakota to Texas. There is no posi- 
tion in the whole range of teachers’ work that is 
not included in this list, superintendencies in city 
schools, primary grades in small country schools, 
governesses, private tutors, college presidencies, 
and even that goal to which all ambitious teach- 
ers aspire, — an agency for a echool-book publish- 
ing house. 

From this “ List-Book’’ it is evident that The 
Teichers Co-operative Association is well deserv- 
ing of the title by which it is everywhere known, 
‘The Agency that fills places.’’ The book is not 
printed for general distribution. It is a ‘* confi- 
dential’’ list book, and is sent only on request to 
those who may bejconsidering the advisability of 
becoming connected with an Association of this 
kind. The book cannot be sent simply to satisfy 
the curiosity of those who have no other object in 
sending for it. It will be mailed to those only 
who state in their request that they wish to learn 
of the work of the Association, with a view to be- 
coming connected with it, if they become convinced 
it can be of service to them. Address Teachers 
Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THe WORLD’s COLUMBIAN EXPosITION.— 
Send 50 cents to Bond & Co.,$ 576 Rookery, 
Chicago, and you will receive, postpaid, a four 
hundred page advance Guide to the Exposition, 
with elegant Engravings of the Grounds and 
Buildings, Portraita of its leading spirits, and a 
Map of the City of Chicago; all of the Rules gov- 
erning the Exposition and Exhibitors, and ali in- 
formation which can be given out in advance of its 
opening. Also, other Engravings and printed in- 
formation will be sent you as published. It will 
be a very valuable book, and every person should 


secure Copy. 
the art of desig. ing by home stud 


THOUSANDS 


of designa and instructions, a nickel plated combination 
drawing instrument with each book, sent by mail for 


25 cents postal note, b 
WB. GRIFFITHS, 351 Broadway, New York. 


ARM YOUR SCHOOL- 
ROOMS WITH A 
LITTLE PLEASURE. 


Let the bright side of life be seen here 
as elsewhere, and there will be no yawning 
pupils and discouraged teachers. Send for 
one of Grow’s Games, which give interest, 
information, and no end of pleasure. There 
are six of them: “Cities,” “Countries and 
Islands,” Rivers, Mountains and Lakes, Civil 
War, and Animals (illustrated), any one of 
which will be sent upon receipt of 50 cents, 
or $2.40 for entire set. 
Cc. R. GROW & CO., 
St. PAUL or WINONA, MINN. 


FOR SALE, 


A well established, well equipped college for both 
sexes, pleasantly and healthfully located in one of 
our younger Southern States. he building is spa- 
cious and well adapted to its purpose, and suitably 
furnished with boarding outfit. The Campus consists 
of six acres for the use of the college. All this prop 
erty, costing ren will be — for one half its cost. 
Terms easy. Ap at once 
ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. FB, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somereet Btraat. 


of boys and girls have acquired 


WANTED, 
Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
enon graduates preferred, but many others 
acce Apply to 
” HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


190 SONGS a2 cent stamp. Hous & Yours, Geom, © 


We do not know why 
Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil is so useful in those simple 
but varied conditions which 
you know as “having a 
cough.” We cannot explain 
it: we only know the fact 
from experience. 

It may be due to the com- 
bination of tonic effects of 
cod-liver oil and the hypo- 
phosphites ; it may be partly 
due to the glycerine. There 
are many effects in medical 
practice the causes of which 
appear to be plain, but how 
those causes produce those 


effects we do not know at all. 


Scott & Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 
45 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 8-9: Massachusetts Classical and High 
School Teachers; Boston. 

April 15: Berkshire County (Mass.); Pittsfield. 

April 29-30: Northern Illinois Assoc.; Ottawa. 

May 6: Worcester Co. (Mass. ) Assoc. ; Worcester. 

June 21-24: |Missouri State Association ; Pertle 


prings. 

June 28-30: Kentucky State Assoc.; Paducah. 

June 28-30: Alabama Educational Association ; 
Birmingham. 

Jaly 5-7: West Virginia Association. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruction; 
Narragansett Pier, R. J. 

July 6-9: Southern Educational Assoc. ; Atlanta. 

July 5-7: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Beaver Falls. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 


intime. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Germany, Austria, Italy, 


1. Switzerland, The Rhine, } «++++++ SO days. 
ngiand cotland. 
2.) Homes of Famous Writers, 


Magnificent Coaching. 
Unequaled arrangements. Limited parties. Best 
references. Eighth season. 


Miss MARIETTA MELVIN, Lowell, Mass, 


TOURS EUROPE 


Under the management of EDWIN JONES, of 
462 Putnam Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 25 and upwards. 
All expenses; first-class. Sailing June and July. 


SEND FOR ITINERARIES. 


ANALGESIA, A PERFECT, POSITIVE, 


IMMEDIATE CURE FOR 
Tired 


HEADACHE, 


HY do we ask fifty cents for Anal- 
wesin’? Because the ingredients 
are expensive and because it is 

worth six times as much as any other 
preparation in the market. Read: 


Nervous 
Sick 


GENTLEMEN :— Your medicine is a great boon to 
the teaching profession. I had a terrible head- 
ache to-day, blinding, nauseating. The druggist 
gave me six different kinds of headache cures 
and they had no more effect than so much water. 
I tried your medicine by the advice of a friend 
and twenty minutes after taking ONE dose I had 
no pain, no sickness. Fact, Send me a dollar's 
worth. Publish this, tf you wish. 

Very truly, H B, Franklin, Mass. 


DEAR Sirs:—/ have tried everything from Doc- 
tors’ prescriptions, which cost four times Afty 
cents to ten cents--effervescing druggist's goods. 
Nothin has helped me, even temporarily. 
Analgesia recommended by my friend, has 
perfectly cured these headaches in our family in 
an incredibly short time. Encloved find fifty 

8. H, K. 8., Teacher, Quincy. 


Sent BY Mar For 50 CENTS. 
THE ANALGESIA MANUFACT’G C@O., 
612 VERMONT ST., 

QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


FOR SALE, 


A variety of valuable SCHOOL FURNITURE, con- 
sisting of some 80 school desks, with chairs and a 
teacher’s desk ; settees, book cases, a fine, large 
mounted globe and tellurian, modern maps, cabinet 
of minerals and shells in cases, philosophical 
apparatus, pianos, including one parlor grand; 
parlor, chamber, and diving room furniture, carpets, 
ete., etc., ete. All said articles are in exce lent 
condition, having been used in a first class ladies’ 
city boarding school, and will be sold as a whole 
or in part, to suit the purchaser, on the most reason- 


able terme. ly to 
APPLTRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Eduation. 


8 Somerset St., Boston, 
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Tue Pope MANUFACTURING ComPANY of tive face 
Some Recent Publications. Boston, Massachusetts, offer as » prize » Colum- iongs to th be- 
Author Publisher. Prics,| bia Expert Bicyole (this t's w 
Psychology and artot Teaching - - - Baldwin D. Appleton & Co, aw York $1 pattern as that used by Stevens in his bicycle oe ve, that’s “what 
° Stuart Eldredge Bros, Falls. York around the world), to any teacher who may be re be — if you'll 
il hy of Spinoza - - - + Fullerton Henry Holt & Co, Ne 1 50 r t of fact e Dr. Pierce's Fa. 
Gory in Man’ - - - - Wood Lee & Shepard, Boston 00| first to inform them of any in vorite Prescription, 
Heat Tiliman Jobn Wieg & Sons. New York 1 50 which may in ty of any echool 4 disor- 
-  Sehuyler Harper & Bros, N Y this country under ast bo one that fe taught Bere diseases 
Amorioan Arch itoctur Phillpotts committee. The error m thas woman 
os error inadvertently made in spelling selves ‘seen wel 
ene . H. Brown & Co, St. Louis 1 take, or an error 
West Roxb Parner Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00/or grammar. Disputed points of will not} gsfelt. Dull eyes, — sallow face, 
Heaven Lareom Houghton, Miffiin & Co, Boston 1 be considered errors in this and a wasted 
Larcom “ i i j ust dressed Cure these ailm weakne 
A'Fellowe and His Wife - 1 De of Pope Manufacturing and promote the proper functio 
The Rescue of an Old Place ; ‘ . Robbins * 25 epartm of ‘this offer has already uiet your nerves, build up your health 
The Grammar of Science - - - - Pearson Chas. Seribner’s Sons, NY Company. The result Is —with the “Favorite Prescription.” 
366 Dinners Suggested - - - - M. E.N. G. P. Putnam ® Sons, “ 15 been to create a deep and wide-spread in bres! ’ Tt does all these things, and more. The sys- 
The Question of Silver - - - ° ° ae ‘4 nd @ - 3 00|and a large number of errors have been pointed tem is invigorated, the blood enriched, diges- 
Of Lite and Thought Mustek John B. Alden, New York 1 00} out by teachers. In connection with the tion melancholy and nervousness 
Signs of Promise - - - - - Abbott Christian Union =“ 1 2 we wish to pay the highest possible tribute to 
Testament Shadows and Truths - - Abbott 3 | excellence and thoroughness of the textbook of the ulcerations displacements, bearing 
In Ald of Faith Abbott “ 1 schools of the United States, and we recognize} down sensations, cal pains, 
that even with the greatest of careerrors willcreep| that’s known as a emale comp .” it's 


The Library of American Literature 


it will pay you to find out by writing toC. L.WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. a 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

Tur SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE OF LAN- 
GUAGES is to hold its 17th Annual Session, 
from July 11 to August 19, 1891 (six weeks), at 
the Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. The faculty 
consists of L. Sauveur, Ph.D., LL.D., president 
and instructor in a course of training in French by 
the natural method; James H. Dillard, M.A., 
D. L., vice-president and professor of Latin, and 
a course of training by the Sanveur method; O. 
Faulhaber, Ph.D., instructor in German, assisted 
by Wilhelm Bernhardt, Ph.D., of High School, 


historical, theoretical, and practical. No books can 
be better suited to advance the individual teacher 
in hie profession, and no books can be more appro- 
priate for the professional work of the Teachers’ 
Reading Circles than the various volumes of the 
International Education Series. We are glad to 
say that every State Circle that has been organized 
has already adopted one or more of these books. 
Special terms are made on cash orders for the 
series fof any volume or volumes in quantities. 
Address D, Appleton & Co., Publishers, 1, 3, and 
5 Bond St., New York. 

A MOST interesting and instructive device for 
mechanical drawing is the Geometrigraph. This 
little instrament is a scale, protractor, square, 


Washington, D. C.; %J. P. Leotaakos, LL.D., of 
New York, in ancient and modern Greek; L. D. 
Ventura on Italian, Henry E. Shepard of Charles- 
ton, 8S, C., in English Literature, Rhetoric, and 
Anglo Saxon; Otto Heller in Modern Languages ; 
Henri Marion of U. S. Naval Academy,in French ; 
Mme. |’. P. Myer in French in children’s depart- 
ment; Miss I. E. Bruce in Latin; Engenio I. 
Iclesias, A. B. in Spanish. Miss Fanny Faulkha- 
ber will be the manager and treasurer, There will 
be each day, for the adults, seven hours of French, 
seven of German, three of Latin, three of Greek, 
two of Italian and Spanish, one hour each of 
Anglo-Saxon, English Literature and Rhetoric, 
Comparative Grammar of the English Language, 
and the Formation of Modern English; for the 
children, two hours of French. The classes will 
meet every day except Saturday, and the lessons 
will be given from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m., and from 4 
p-m. to6 p.m. Saturdays will be devoted to rec- 
reation. Excursions will be arranged for, at 
moderate rates, to Kye Beach, Hampton Beach, 
Wentworth House near Portemouth, Isles of 
Shoals, Old Orchard Beach, Boston, Portland, 
Mt. Desert and the White Mountains. 

The pupils of the College or Language will find 
in the removal from Burlington to Exeter many 
advantages. Not the least of these is the change 
itself, which affords an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with another section of the country, from 
which the whole of the beautiful New England 
shore is easily accessible. The College of Lan- 
guages was established seventeen years ago, with 
the object of setting forth the Natural Method, and 
of extending it into the schools. 

For circulars address the Manager, at Exeter, 
New Hampshire, 


THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES, 
Consisting of history, theory, practice, and criti- 
cism, by eminent authors, published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co, New York, deserves special mention. 
Much has been said and written regarding the 
rank and dignity which the teacher’s calling should 
take among the professional pursuits of life. If 


the vocation of the teacher has not commanded 
that high degree of respect and the remuneration 
which it deserves, it is mainly the fault of the 
teachers themselves. Itis true that until recent times 
the teachers have not had a pedagogic Blackstone 
upon which to base a sound professional knowledge, 
but they no longer have an excuse for deficiency in 
this direction. When authors and editors like those 
of the International Education Series, together 
with Spencer, Bain, Sully, Johonnot, and others, 
have given us a record of their experience, wisdom, 
and philosophy, covering so wide a range of the 
educational work in both its practical and tbeo- 
retical bearings, every teacher may have the bene- 
fit of the valuable hints and thoughts which these 
authors’ works contain, and thoroughly fit himself 
for the work of instruction in its broadest and 
wisest applications. As the series contains works 
from Kuropean as well as from American authors, 
it has been designated as The International Educa- 
tion Series. It is edited by W. T. Harris, LL.D., 
now United States Commissioner of Education, 
who has contributed for the different volumes in 
the way of introductions, analysis, and commen- 
tary, and a new work entirely from his pen will 
soon be added to the series. Nineteen volumes 
have already been published, two are in press, 
and still others are in preparation. Rosenkranz, 
Painter, Laurie, Morrison, Froebel, Baldwin, 


Preyer, Kay, Parker, Boone, Klemm, Howland, | free 


» Large, Quick, and Harris, are among 
the authors of this series, which gives a view of 


the wide field of educational thought and work,— 


dividers, and rule, all in one, and with a pencil and 
pip, it will make for the child the most beautiful 
and complicated designs, till it seems endowed with 
life and true artistic taste. Most children have a 
taste for drawing, and the interest aroused by the 
use of this little instrument will prove an impor- 
tant factor in the success of drawing anywhere, 
See advertisement on page 221. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

ral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—’Tis bad to be cut by old friends, but its 
worse to be dropped by the sheriff. 


— A man fall of spirits is not naturally given to 
sober reflection. 


I HAVE been troubled with catarrh for ten 
year, and bave tried a number of remedies, but 
found no relief until I purchased a bottle of Ely’s 
Cream Balm. I consider it the most reliable 
preparation for catarrh and cold in the head.— 
Geo. E. Crandall, P. M., Quonochawntaug, R. I. 


—A great many people who are crazy to 
into the social swim are drowned before they pa 
get out. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘‘SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gts in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 

or Mrs. Winalow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— ‘* You won’t suit me at all,’’ as the i 
to the tailor who refused him credit, 


I HAVE been troubled with chronic catarrh for 
years. is the only remedy 
among the many that I have used that affords me 
relief.—E. W. Willard, Druggist, J oliet, Ill. 


— Husband: “What are'we going to do about 
that hand organ that plays in front of our win- 
dows and almost drives me wild?’’ 
“We might take a trip to Earope.’”’— 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from racti 
ce, h 
hands by an Best India misstonacy th 
ormula of a simple vegetable remed for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and L 


and all Nervous Complaints. Havin 
wonderful curative powers ir thoussn 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
of charge to all who wish it this recipe in Ger. 
man, French, or Eagiish, with full directions for pre. 
paring and using. Sent ag addressing, with 
Oo 


stamp, nam : 


into all human work, be it what it may. To illue- 
trate the careful manner in which school books 
have been prepared, it may be said that there has 
been sent so far but one alleged misstatement in 
‘© Webster’s Dictionary,’’ and but two in Profes- 
sor Fiske’s “Civil Government in the United 
States.’? The grammar school gecgrapbies appar- 
ently have been the most prolific io errors. We 
believe that it would tend to the advancement of 
education if an association were to be formed for 
the special purpose of eliminating errors from 
school and college textbooks, instructors, writers, 
and publishers should be invited to become mem- 
bers, and substantial awards should be offered for 
the detection of errors. To help in the formation 
of such an association The Pope Manufacturing 
Co. of Boston offer to give one hundred dollars to 
aid this object. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Scribner’s Magazine for April presents two 
interesting new series of articles. The central 
subject of all social questions, and one of the 
most widely discussed of the time is the conditions 
of life among the ‘‘ Poor in Great Cities.” The 
introductory article of the series which leads this 
number, describes ‘‘The Social Awakening in 
London,”’ and is by Robert A. Woods. His arti- 
cle describes what is actually doing by the Oxford 
House, People’s Palace, Fabian Society, Salvation 
Army, the Charity Organization Society, Univer- 
sity Settlements, ete. The second series which is 
begun in this issue ia entitled ‘‘ Historic Moments,”’ 
the aim of which is to give brief pen-pictures of 
important events in pelitics, history, and inven- 
tion, by eye-witnesses and participants in them. 
The first article is entitled ‘‘ The Impeachment 
Trial,” and is by Edmund G. Ross, ex-Senator 
from Kansas. Frank Mandy has an entertaining 
article on “Golden Mashonaland,’”’ in South 
Africa, fully illustrated. Another illustrated arti- 
cle is E. S. Nedal’s aecount of ‘‘ The New Parks 
of the City of New York,’’ which describes that 
interesting region (3,848 acres) which has been 
thrown open to the public by the city at an ex- 
pense of more than nine million dollars. George 
Somes Layard writes of ‘‘Uharles Keene of 
Panch,’’ one of the greatest of English artists in 
black and white. The article is strikingly illus- 
trated. Wm. F. Apthorp contributes the third 
of his articles on ‘‘ Paris Theaters and Concerts.’’ 
The fiction of the number is good. There are two 
short stories,—‘‘A Case of Conscience,’’ by Bea- 
trice Witte, and ‘‘ Of the Blood Royal,’’ by Wil- 
liam Maynadier Browne. The point of view dis- 
cusses ‘‘ Spare Time,’’ Politics and ‘‘ Public Opin- 
ion,’’ and “ Maupaussant.’’ New York: Charlee 
Scribner’s Sons. 


— Harper’s Magazine for April opens with Ed- 
win A. Abbey’s superb illustrations of ‘‘ The 
Tempest’’ (the seventh in the series of Shakes- 
peare’s Comedies), accompanied by Andrew Lang’s 
interesting and scholarly comment ‘The frontis- 
tiece is a fine engraved portrait of Walt Whitman. 
The principal illustrated articles are, a graphic 
description of Lake Superior, ‘‘ Brother to the 
Sea,’’ by Julian Ralph; the third chapter of the 
famous Danube papers; ‘‘ From the Black Forest 
to the Black Sea,”’ written by F. D. Millet; “An 
Indian Fair in the Mexican Hot Country,’’ by 
S. Baxter; ‘‘The Last Days of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley; by Guido Biagi, with illustrations from 
photographs and portraits. Other papers are: 
‘Western Modes of City Management,”’ by Jalian 
Ralph; ‘‘The Mysteries of Columbas,”’ by En- 
gene Lawrence, and ‘‘Some Talk Abont English 
Pablic Schools,”” by an English writer familiar 
with the educational institutions of his country. 
A chapter of geological history, ‘‘The Ancient 
Lake Region of America,’ is contributed by 
James Richardson. The fiction of the number in- 
cludes the second chapter of Mr. Howell’s new 
novel ‘‘ The World of Chance’’; a short story by 


an unfailing remedy only one, amo 
all medicines for women, that’s guaran 
If it fails to benefit or cure, in any case, you 
have your money back. 


ler,”’ illustrated ; and a French-Canadian sketch, 
‘* La Cabane,”’ by William McLennan, illustrated, 
Louis Imogen Guiney and Madison Cawein con. 
tribute short poems. There isa charming poem 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, entitled “At Nijaii- 
Novgorod,’”’ appropriately illastrated. Georze 
William Curtis, in the Editor’s Easy Chair, pleas- 
antly discusses several timely and entertaining 
topics. Charles Dadley Warner makes his first 
appearance in the Editor’s Study, and reviews 
some questions raised by Lounebury’s ‘‘ Chaucer.” 
Thomas Nelson Page opens the Editor's Drawer 
with an amusing character sketch, ‘‘ How Isrul 
Oatplayed Gabrul.’’ Price, $4.00 a year; single 
copies, 35 cents. New York: Franklin Square. 
Harper & B: 

— The New World, a quarterly review of Reli- 
gion, Ethics, and Theology, Vol. I., No.1, March, 
1892. This new quarterly is under the charge of 


an editorial board, consisting of Professors Charles 
Carroll Everett and Crawford Howell Toy of 
Harvard University, President Orello Cone of 
Buchtel College, and Rev. Nicholas Paine Gilman 
(the managing editor, to be addressed at No. 25 
Beacon St., Boston). It will discuss the great 
problems of religion, ethics, and theology, in s 
liberal and progressive spirit. Each number will 
contain 200 pages, most of which will be devoted 
to articles of sterling value. Prominent books re- 
lating to the range of topics discussed by the New 
World will be reviewed. It will open its columns 
to able and constructive thinkers, without regard 
to sectarian lines. The first article in the March 
number is by Lyman Abbott, on ‘* The Evolation 
of Christianity.’’ Other contributions are by C. (. 
Everett, on *‘ The Historic and the Ideal Christ’; 
‘* The Fature of Liberal Religion in America,” by 
J. G. Schurman ; ‘' The Common, the Common- 
place and the Romantic,” by William R. Alger; 
‘Abraham Kaenén,” by C. H Toy; [he 
Theistic Evolution of Buddhism,” by J. Car 
penter; ‘‘ Between the Testaments,”’ by Thoma 
R. Slicer; ‘‘ The New Orthodoxy,’’ by Edward 
H. Hall, and the ‘‘ Theological Aspects of the 
Philosophy of Thomas Hill Green,” by Charles 
Upton. Its book reviews are exhaustive, #04 
will tend to present a view of modern science, 
philosophy, criticism, and philanthropy,— «l! of 
which, rightly viewed, are the friends and - 
ers of enduring religious faith. Scholars of #! 
faiths will welcome and 
Price, single num cents; yearly 80 ; 
tion. $3.00, New York: Honghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. - 


— The Chaxtaugquan for April has among ite 
leading articles a valuable paper on ‘‘ Our Kducs- 
tional System,” by Dr. W. T. Harris. (ther 


valuable are ‘es The Siege of Yorktown, 
by Edward The French and Indian 
War,”’ by John G. Nicolay; ‘‘The Negro 
America,’’ by Henry Watterson ; ‘‘ The Aboiition 
of Slavery in the United States,” by Prof. Jot 
Bach McMaster ; “ Physical Oultare,”’ by 
M. Buckley, LL.D.; Development of (ar 
dustries ugh Patents,” by Helen Frans 
Shedd; ‘ The Natural History of Plants,” !., >! 
Gerald McCarthy; ‘‘Capital Invested om ' 
Seas,” by Judge W. W. Carruth; 
Through the Air Without Wires,” by Prof.’ 
Trowbridge; ‘‘ The Bichloride of Gold Care,’ 
John R. Barlow; ‘* Poetry and Eloquence, ht.” 
Jobn Burroughs; ‘‘ How the Blind are Tong rhe 
by John P. Ritter; ‘‘ Lady Henry Somerset, r 
Frances E. Willard; “The Law of oo 
Notes and Bank Checks,” by Mary A. Gree 
LL.B.; ‘Our Indian Tribes,’ by Kate 
‘*The Newspaper Industry in the 
tal,” by Oskar Klauman. The editorials (res! 
Street Manners, Charles Haddon 


Richard Harding Davis, entitled, ‘‘ Eleanor Cuy- 


Provincial Literary Centers. There are the %* 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price 0 cts. 


Cure 
£OLD IN HEAD 
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A NEW LIGHT 
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FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, andotherne® 
rabout, Catalogue free, Mention Fork 
5B. COLT & co., 16 Beekman 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


tments devoted to the Chautauqua Litera 
DENIS 


In the Atlantic Monthly for April Mr. William 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


Henry Bishop begins his series of papers on ‘‘An 
American at Home in Europe.” His first chapter| Opposite Grace Church. NEW YORK 
is on Honse-Hunting and House-keeping in Brit- 
tany, Pars, and the Subarbs of Paris.’’ Antoi. — 


’g paper, ‘‘A Dri 

Taxation of Lotteries,’ by Hon T. M. Cooley. is ‘y: conducted on the European plan at 
avaluable paper. ‘Admiral Farragut,” by Ed-| 0derate prices. Recently enlarged by a 
ward Kitk Rawson; “American Sea Songs.” by |2¢W and handsome addition that doubles its 
Alfred M. Williams, and ‘*The Limit in Battle former capacity. The new Dining Rocm is 
Ships,” by Jobn M. Ellicott, are interesting naval | One of the finest specimens of Colonial Dec- 
papers. he fiction contains chapters of Craw-| Oration in this country. 

ford’s ‘‘ Don Orsino,”’ and a clever, baffling story 
by Henry James, called “The Private Life.’’ 
Cecilia Waern gives ‘‘ Some Notes on French Im- 
pressionism.’” Legal Disfranchisement’’ is an 
unsigned paper which readers of the Atilantic,’’ 
can speculate about. Some other papers which 
we have not space to do justice to and the reviews 
of new books close the number. Price, $4.00 a 
year; single numbers, 35 cents. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflia, & Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The American Naturalist, for January: terms, 
$4.00a year, Philadelphia: Binder & Kelly. 

Minerals, for March; terms, $1.00 a year. New 
York: Wm. M Goldthwaite. 

Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine, for March ; 


terms, $2.00 a year, ew York: Wm. M. Gold- Teachers’ A gency 


thwaite. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for April; terms, $4.00 a OF RELIA 
yeat. Boston: Houghtov, Mifflin&'Co. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

The Forum, for April; terms, $500 a year. New| Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
York: Forum Pub. Co. Schools, Families, and Churches, ulars of choice 

Educational Review, for April; terms, $3.00 a| schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. and renting of school property. ‘ 

Wide Awake, for April; terms, $240a year. Bos-| Best references furnished. 

New England Magazine, for ; terms, $300 a 
year. Boston: 86 Federal 8t. $ 

he Arena, for April; terms, $5.00 a year. Bos- 

ton: The Arena Pub Oo. 7 


The Eclectic, for April; terms, $5.00a year. New T eachers Wn anted, 
York: E. R. Pelton. For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 

American Notes and Queries, for March; terms, | the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
$300 a year. Philadelphia: Am. Notes and Queries. success of our well tried 

Our Day, for April; terms, $250 a year, Boston: CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
Our Day Pub Co of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 

The New World. for March; terms, $300. Bos-| local agents and members. Circulars and applica 
A Co. tion blank free. Agents wanted. 

e Treasury, fo or and People, for : 3 

terms, $250a year New York: EK. B. Treat. 


Overland Monthly, for April. terms, $3.00 a year. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 


San Francisco: Overland Monthly Co. 
Outing. for April; terms, 300a year. New York: 

Keeps record of the BEST TEACHERS in 

all 

p 


239 Fifth Ave. 
Pub lishers. Employers served without charge. 


NO FEE for registration. Commission only 

Boston Foreign Book Store. Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 

Agency for the Publications ey Henry Holt & Co, P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M. 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co. M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 'St., Now York, 
took rted and American Books in 

ch stock of Im an erican 
the Foreign and ‘Ancient Languages at lowest pri- The N. E, Bureau of Education 
ces. Catalogues “. eee Has a call for a “theoretical and practical teacher 
of Electrical Engineering,” 1tis a desirable position 


Importer, Publisher Bookseller 
@ 00 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. for the man qualified to fill it. Candidates should 
apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Weachers’ Agencies 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1885. 
3 East 14th Street. N. V. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. Brpaoon, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City. 


KE. MIRIAM YRIE. 
150 FivtH AVENUE (corner OF 8t. 
. NEW YORE CITY. 


F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 
description.—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c.,—send to William BR. Jenkins, 


aud 53% Mixth Avenue, New cat- LQUCational Institutions. 
alogues on application. Importations promptly COLLEGES. 


made, 
IN UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and 
BY open to both sexes. “Address the Registrar. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. aw tuee ‘VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 


A first-class boarding school for both sexes. 
Anderson’s Histories and His’l Readers. | Delishtful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. Four courses, Classical, Academic, Music, Art. Prepares 
eds Wo Jessoms. best school for your boy and girl. Addreas the Principal 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. GEO. A. 
Keliegg’s Bhetoric, and Literature. 
and Hygiene. PROFESSIONAL 
.D. Agt. H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave.. Chicaco. 5 Somerset 8t.. Boston. CME SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia | 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Leyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 


Petersen’s Constitution. 
STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 


A CARD TO TEACHERS, | 


H. Principa!. 
If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, 1 will take them in exehanen for beoke A, TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


PLYMO » N. 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would Fall Term begins ovths Ne = 


For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street. ton. 
@. H. Principal. 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. For Information and ues address. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 0. C. Rounps, Principal. 
Cc. M. BARNES, NORMAL S0HOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


AND 17 WABASH AvB., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE EMPIRE: A.fomplste History of Britain Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 
2 © sh People. Beau- 

itully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. Mase, 

G. Boypgn, A.M. 


“ A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- | principal. 


poomees yet complete his , adapted in every particular 
A more nviting book home t con-| (TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SA Mass. 
ve of, w phs of uniformly easy ength, Ladies only. ogues, address 
its paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations Prinstonl D. B. aban. 


numerous and of excellent quality.” —Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon S 

receipt of published price. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E, 17th St., New York. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mags. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
7.4. Qeeeworaw Prineinal 


Imported Photographs p | LES Remedy Free. INSTANT RELIEF, 
Archmology, His tory, in vain ever 


simple oure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 
Photographs,from Egypt 


stocked farm in connection. The 


Qleachers’ Agencies. 


VACANCIES are sent out broadcast to their candidates by some Agencies, even printed forms. or manifold 
i letters being used, so that sometimes a hundred men will be notified simultaneously of one poor 
ittle eight hundred dollar place. That it has become pretty well known that we do not do business that way is 
shown by a letter received to-day (March 31) from the president of a State University, who begius: “ Prof. — 
advises me that I can write to you for « teacher with the certainty that you will not inform candidates of the vacancy 
untib you shall have submitted statements and heard BY two important vacancies, and we have recommended three 
from me again. He is quite right. He describes men for the one, two for the other; as yet no one of the 
five knows that there is a thought of considering them, The President may take them or may not, but at 
any rate they are good men and proved to be good men; and if he does not select avy of them, none of them 
will ever know ye about it. This is our favorite way of doing work, and where CIRCULAR LETTERS 
institutions write fully what they want and give us a chance, they will haye no 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Associati on 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Ew H NDBOOK of the School and College Bureau of Elmhurst 
J A (Cetenge). Ill,, is now ready. Send for it, and 
note: 1. The hundreds of positions tui+ Bureau fills in the best colleges, normals, academies, city schools, 
etc. 2 That it can be of service to you, because it has something to offer in all departments of educational 
work, and in all parts of the country. 3. That its methods are rational and intelligent,and not ‘‘ hearsay” 
or “haphazard.” It is of value to every ambitious teacher. C. J. ALBERT, Megr., ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BRIDGE & SCOTT. Managers. 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been suc- 
cessful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who haye been willi 
toaccept comparatively small salaries to begin because of their inexperience, To all such teachers we exten 
an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us to 
believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|3 Union Square,)106 Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson 8t., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, Chicago, Il. Chattanooga,Tenn.'| LosAngeles 1, Portland, " 


ALB ANY TEACHERS’ We invite competent and well qualified teachers for all departments of 

ACENCY. school work, whether experienced or not, to register with us, and pledge 

our best effort: to advance their interests, We are securing itious for such teachers at all seasons 

of the year, and if you are contemplating a change it will certa’ ay pay you to register with 
ARLAN P. FRENCH, 


us. 
Send stamp for W. A. CHOATE & Co. Manager. 
Application Form. HARLAN P. FRENCH. t Proprs. 94 State Street, Albany. New York. 


Pa. Ed. Bureau, 

$1000-$1800; 3 High School Principals $800-$900; $1500 -$1800; etc. 
2 Music Directors, $800-$1100; 2 Superintendents, Allentown, Business trans- 
acted in all the States. 13th year. Circulars free. IL. B. LANDIS, 

205 N. 7th Street, (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. Pa. 


Hastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Teachers wanted immediately for spring vacancies.| 50 BROMFIKLD STREET, 


Normal graduates preferred. BOSTON, MASS. 
Register without delay. E. F. FosTER, Manager. 


ARE WANTED at this Agency. 
F | R S T- C L A T E H E For the present we do not charge 
a registration fee, therefore we 
cannot afford to spend time and effort on teachers of doubtful qualifications and uncertain success. Good 
teachers are wanted, and we shall work faithfully and earnestly for them. College and Normal 
mraduates are in special demand. An early registration increases your chances for securing & 


good position. Send stamp To DAy for blank. 
WwW. D. KEBR, Proprietor and Manager of UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
(Established in 1880.) 44 East Fourteenth 8t, NewYork. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, B. RUGGLES & CO. Bite.) 


and those wishing a change at 
an increased sa , Should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHlo. 


New England Bureau of Hducation, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass, 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,000,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the 


current year. 


My Dear Sir: Miss M. whom you selected and sent to me, at my request, arrived last evening and we 
are well satisfied so far. I shall be surprised if she does not succeed. I thank you very much for your 
prompt and aole assistance. When in need again, [ shall call upon you for help. 


Yours respectfully, 
Stockbridge, Mass. Jan. 5, 1892. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school offlcers for 


services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free. Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Fall vacancies to be filled early ; College President, 
$3,500; Prof. of Chemistry, $2,200; 10 College Professors, 


(Supt.) F. E. PARLIN. 


WON’T ONE OF THESE DO FOR YOU? 

Thus early in the season the Nation! League through its various 
‘(4 State Bureaus, has been called uponto name teachers as follows 
“SE for over 4000 vacancies for next year: 413 Supts. of City Sehools ; 
>“) 616 Prin’s of Town schools; 224 Ward Prin’s for cities; 396 
Prin’s of High schools; 484 Assists for same; 635 Grammar, 
Interm. and Prim. teachers; SSI specialists in Depts. of Penman- 
ship, Drawing, Music, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Teleg- 
raphy, Elocution, Kindergarten, Synthetic Reading, Physical Cult- 
ure, Literature. Mathematics. Language, and Science; 417 College 
Presidents and Professors: 76 Nor. School Prin’s anu Teachers; 
#95 Prin’s and teachers for Acad’s, 8em’s, private schools. 

You can have duplicate registration in all the State Rureaus of 
the League by enrolling with any of the following 

Alabama—A. W. Tate, Birmingham. ew giand, 
Ark —Ind. Ter.—H. B. MeGollum, Ft. Smith, Ark. N. and 8. Carolina.—Chas. J. Parker, Raleigh, N. 0. 
California—A. Megahan, Oakland. N. Dakota.—Lucius B. Fancher, Devils 6. 
Colo.-Wyo.——— Denver, Col. New Jersey.—M. H. Paddock, Jersey City, 
Del -Md.—Edmund Murdangh, Easton, Md. New York. —Elmon L. Monroe, Coxsackie. 
Ga.-Fla.—A. H. Beale, Milledgeville. Ohio.—Samuel Findley. Akron. 
Indiana,—Geo. F. Bass, Indianapolis. Oregen.—S. A. Randle, Jefferson. 
Tilinois.—P. H. Smalley, Chicago. Pennsylvania.—Benjamin Evans, Pitteburg. 
lIowa.-Neb — Frank E. Fiammer,Des Moines. South Dakota,—Clarence CO. Bras, Mitchell. 
Kansas —U. P. Shull, Wichita, Tennessee.—Samuel Hixson, Chattanooga, 

Texas.—J. L. Taff, Austin. 


Kentucky.—J. W. Newman, Lexington. 
iss.-La.—J. M. McBeath, Meridian, Miss. Utah-Nevada.—J. W. Newburn, Salt Lake City. 
Mout. idahe Virginia—W. Virginia. —— Richmond 


Mont.-Idaho.—S. A. Merritt, Helena, Mont. nd Va. 
Wisconsin-Minnesota.—R. B. Hazard, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Missouri.—J. M. Johnson, Sparta. 
Michigan.—W. N. Ferris :Big Rapids. Washington.—Geo. A. Stanley, Tacoma. 


gives to primary 
XERCISES for ARBOR DAY’ Tee Kindergarten 
wins cal helps: Typical Primary by A. 

Griswold, Cook Co. Normal ; “ Color and Form, 
Notes, Hints, and Suggestions. Josephine C. Locke ; ‘* Science Lessons,” Edw. 
By ANNI£ I. WILLIs. cts G. Howe ; and other | the best 
_| adapting kindergarten methods to primary work. 
A. complete Manual of 64 pages. One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, 30 cts. _KINDER- 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 8 Somerset St., Boston. |GARTEN PuB. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


forers. Address J. H. REEVES, Box 8290, New York City,N. ¥. 
and Greece, for a 


and Schools, a specialty. NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
Send 10 cents in stamps ONE to the Journal of Education will 
for catalogue. secure a year’s subscription to the 
A. M. LUMBARD. ** Quarterly Register of Current Mistery” 
Now Bedford, Mass. *($1,00 a year) free. 


AND sCHERMERHORN A CO. 
SCHOOL Kast 14th St, 
SUPPLIES NEW YORK, 


April 7, 1892. 
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A VALUABLE LIsT! 


Agents Wanted. 


5000 TEACHERS WANTED as A’ nts for 


te: 


APPROVED 
School ii College Text Books. 


DARKNESS »° DAYLIGHT 
LIFE 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK 
Mrs. HELEN © uction 


This list includes the leading publications of 
E. H. BUTLER & Co., recently consolidated under the name and style of 


EK. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Rescue BELL. 
ma bbott, D.D. 
By of man Al faith. 28th 


—Men and Women. 


the firms of CowPERTHWAIT & Co. and] g60 
not necessary, for We 


Agen a 
mon a 
‘Siland mance ne hindrance for we ve Extra 
and Pay ights. Outfit Free. Write for ulars to 
‘A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©O., Hartford, Conn. 


Agents! Meet the demands of the hour, and sell 


GEOGRAPHIES: 


Butler’s Geographies. 
Warren’s Geographies. 
Mitchell’s Geographies. 


READERS: 
Monroe’s Readers. 
Butler’s Series of Readers. 
SPELLERS: 


Monroe’s Spellers. 
New American Spellers. 


ARITHMETICS: 


Hagar’s Arithmetics. 
New American Arithmetics. 


HISTORIES: 
Berard’s History of the U. S. 
Butler’s History of the U. S. 
Coodrich’s Historical Series. 


ENGLISH GRAMMARS 
Bingham’s Crammars. 
Greene’s Grammars. 

Smith’s Grammar. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS: 


Powell’s How to See. 
Powell’s How to Talk. 
Powell’s How to Write. 


SPURGEON’S 


Life and Works, 
Including Memorial Ser- 
vices of the 


Greatest Preacher. 


By Rev. R. B. Cook, D.D. 


: & Over 500 pages, illustrated, 
$1.50, Agents’ outfit sent, 


GSS and territ assignéd on 
receipt of 23 cents. Now 
ready. E. B. TREAT, Pu er, N.¥e 


Wes "$900 Salary and liberal Commission to 


Men and Women, TEACH- 
ERS and Clergymen,to sellourNEW, POPULAB 
STANDARD W 


MARVELS OF THE NEW WEST. 


No finer book published. Over860 choice engravings. 
10,400 copies sold in one week. Endorsed by the 
WRITE menofthecountry Thisis no humbug offer. 


ETYMOLOGIES: 
Sargent’s School Etymology. 
Scholar’s Companion. 

PHYSIOLOGLES | 
Physiology for Little Folks. 


How to Keep Well. 
Our Bodies, and How we Live. 


BOOK-KEEPING: 


Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping. 
Business Standard Book-keeping. 


COPY BOOKS: 


Butler’s Copy Books. 
Business Standard Copy Books. 


LATIN TEXT-BOOKS: 
Bingham’s Series, McCabe Edition. 
Benton’s Bingham’s Vergil. 


WALL MAPS: 


Butler’s Commercial Map. 
Mitchell’s Outline Maps. 


CHARTS: 


Butler’s Series Reading Charts. 
Monroe’s Reading Charts. 
Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastic Charts. 
New American Reading Charts. 
Parker’s Arithmetical Charts. 
Business Standard Writing Charts. 


TICULARS IN 
T ONCE FOR EGARD TO SALARY. 
The Henry Bill Publishing (o., Norwich, Conn. 


OF THE 


Journal of Education 


Can secure profitable employment during 

the the summer vacation by correspond- 

something to offer which no 
e 

> ae : has, and which 


other educational paper 
to those engaging with 


Correpondence with teachers and school officers is cordially invited. Descriptive Catalogues, Price 


Lists, §c., sent on application to the publishers, 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


means SUCCESS 
us. Address: 
MANAGER AGENCY DEPT. 
New England Publishing Co., 
8 Somerset S8t., Boston. 


GENTS on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 


SS 


IVER: 
31 East 17th St. NY. 6 Ave. 


or = 
Prospectus \ntroductory 


URDETT & @ 
Wabah Ave CHOICE IN MATTER 


Samnle free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 Bwav. N.Y 


make 106 PER CEAT and win $748 CASH Prizes 


ORMAL 


Emma} Topp. W.B.PoweLe AM 


CHOICE IN [LLUSTRATIONS 
EDVCATIONAL IN METHOD 


of all publishers 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


rs are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary features 


These Pa 


of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 


The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after 
jong study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color, as well as citer eenterenes with 
leading artists and colorists in this country and abroad. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, en the one side by two tints makipvg a 
the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus pr 


for each color 


For further particulars adaress 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPAN Y, 
16 Astor Pl., New York. 


7‘ Park Street, Boston. 


Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in i - 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding Seales of Jud dA - 
These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 


Mail 


Second - hand 
as well as new. 


Ninety-Paged 


radual approach toward 
ucing a scale of five tones 


Catalogue 
Free 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL. D., Presrpent. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, 
ndering, and the princi 


Four Hundred Students. 


Voice Culture, Natural 
practical work in every department. 


eow 


Degrees conferred. 
(7 Summer Session opens at Martha's Vineyard, July 11. 
EN 


Odd Fellows Building, cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts., Boston, 


To any one mentioning 
XN. Four. of Education. 


This advertisement 
enclosed with first 
order will be good for (5 cts. 


ARTHUR HINDS & CO., 4 Cooper Inst., N. Y. City. 


including a complete system of Ph 


les of the Philosophy of Expression” and 


on. Scientific and 


Address for Illustrated 
RY L. SOUTHWICK, A. oe 


When You Come to New York we Want to See You. 


We are living on Astor Place, in Clinton Hall, Roem 22. 
our goods to be found anywhere, outside of Springfield, 


well, in all its variety. And the 


may be interested in the array of Educational Games. 


desired. 
make you understand it. 
duction in the educational line is 


like some of our Tracts about Teaching Color. 


New York Office and Salesroom: 22 Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 


We have been comrades with our business since 1860, and w : 
: e ought t 
Will you help us by sendi ght to understand it. 


We have there the best sample room filled with 


It takes space to show the KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL 
SCHOOL DEVICES demand considerable room. And when you drop in you 


You can buy at retail or leave your order for any amount 


ng for our catal issued Feb ? 
ogue, issued February 1? ur latest pro- 
THE SCRIPT SENTENCE BUILDER, 14 cents by mail. Perhaps you nh a 


Drawing Implements and Material always a specialty. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


BOOKS, 
CLASS 
FOR 
Singing Schools, 
Clubs, Conventions, etc. 


Victory of Song, 


L. O. Emerson’s latest and best work, 192 
Glees, Part Songs, Choruses, Anthems, Male Quar. 
tettes, etc.; with Rudimentary Exercises, Lessons 
in Note Reading, Hints in Regard to the Use of the 
Voice, Articulation, Pronuncia‘ion, ete. Price, 
cents; $6 00 per dozen. 


Emerson's Anthems of Praise, 


A new book containing nearly 100 choice Anthems, 
Price, $1.00, $9 00 per dozen. 


Gabricl’s Anthems. 


A deservedly popular collection. Price, $1.00; 
$9.00 per dozen, 


Emerson’s Easy Authems 


One of the best selling collections. Price, 80 cts.; 
$7.20 per dozen. 


Emersen’s Choice Anthems, 


Mr. Emerson’s choice of the best 61 anthems of the 
last deeade. Price, $1.00; $9.00 per dozen. 


American Tune Book. 


By Dr. Lowell Mason, assisted by 500 teachers and 
choir leaders. A complete collection of the tunea 
most widely popular, with the most popular antheins 
and set pieces —in fact, the cream of al) other books. 

Price, $1 50; $13 50 per dozen. 


Dow’s Collection of Responses and Sentences. 


By HowaArp M. Dow. Price, boards, 80 cents; 
$7.20 per dozen. Cloth, $1 00, or $9.00 per dozen. 


jgee book sent postpaid upon receipt of retail 
price. When ordered at dozen rate transportation 
not prepaid). 

Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shoninger 

os, Wilcox &,White Au:ematic Organs. Pianos 

exchanged or sold on instalments. 

For Musical instruments, Strings, etc., send to JOHN 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & 00., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


63 of 


SELECTIONS FOR WOMEN’S VOICES 
160 pp. Choice Music. $1.00 postpaid. 
NEW MUSICAL CURRICULUM 
eading Plano Instructor, $2.75 postpaid. 


CAN YOU 


CHILDREN OF THE YEAR 


A 


For Children’s Day. 5 cts. postpaid. 
POPULAR COLLEGE SONGS 
\._// 130 pp. Latest and Best Songs. 50c. postp. 


READ BETWEEN 


THE THOROUGH BANJOIST 
Best Banjo Instructor, $1.00 postpaid. 
GOODRICH’S MUSICAL ANALYSIS 


or Analyzing Music, etc. $2.00 postpaid. 


LINES? 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
74 W. Fourth Street, 13 East 16th Street, 
Cincinnati. New York, 
Root & Sons Music Co., Chicago. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. 
Ne jeints on outside to come apart, Fits any 
k from 32mo te Svo, withent cutting. 
Price, per 100, $150, net, postpaid. 

Send for sample. 


or 
Ww. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
3 East 14TH St., NEw YORK. 


Maps, Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 
of all kinds, 
TEACHERS 


SHORTHAND. Should Study it at Home. 


You will be called upon to teach it some day. The 
Journal of Education, in speaking of the superiority 
of the Isaac PITMAN system, says: 

‘* No other system caters for the school like this one. 
Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be taught in 
schools for, the the parents of children will demand it.’ 
Get “ The Manual of Phonography ” by Isaac Pit. 
man. poss free, 40 cts. A complete instruction book. 

Alphabet and Catalogue ed free. 


Mi " ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 3 East 14th St., New York. 
nerais, j 
Rocks, W | \ | Stuf fed Animals 
Casts of Fossils, ll wld Mounted 
Geological GY, GEOLOGY, Skeletons, 
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